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non Pig »» Pigment 


America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections 


Whenever you paint the house, talk on the telephone, or drive 
the family car, you depend on lead—one of the hardest-working 
metals serving us today. Before lead is ready for your use, it 
moves through several processing stages—all linked dependably, 
economically by railroad transportation. 


74 
ead ore is hauled by train from the 
mines to the refineries, where it is mixed 
with water and chemicals and given a 
“bubble bath.” The lead particles float 
off with the froth on the surface. 
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More than half of our lead is used in 
storage batteries, paints, cable cover- 
ings and gasoline. Worn-out lead prod- 
ucts go back by the carload to the re- 
fineries as scrap — to be melted down 
and used over again. 


Concentrated lead is smelted, refined 
and molded into “pigs.” These “pigs” 
are shipped to industries far and wide. 
Railroads now carry over two million 
tons of lead and lead products a year. 


i 
Atomic power has made lead more 
vital than ever. Reactors (as in this 
atomic submarine) need large quanti- 
ties of lead as radiation shields. And 
more uses are constantly being found 
for this versatile metal. 


Keeping America supplied with the lead it needs is a big, essen- 
tial job for the world’s most efficient mass-transportation system. The 
heart of that system is America’s railroads, serving you more and 


more efficiently and economically, 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 28. 
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@ This feature of the Journat is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


Cleaner Chalkboards 

WE HAVE been getting inquiries 
from school people who saw the short 
item, “Cleaner Chalkboards,” in the 
“Here’s an Idea” column of the Oc- 
tober 1956 NEA JournaL. The item 
recommends cleaning chalkboards with 
a rag saturated with cream furniture 
polish. 

Much chalkboard has been damaged 
by the application of oils and liquids 
to the writing surface. We will be 
happy to furnish, on request, free lit- 
erature on the proper care and clean- 
ing of chalkboards. 

—WAYNE JERVIS, director of chalk- 

(Continued on page 69) 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

1957 NEA convention: June 30-July 5, 
Philadelphia. 

American Education Week—Nov. 10-16. | 
ae People Moves Freedom For- 
ward.” 

NEA membership, May 31, 1956: 659,190. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: See | 
NEA Handbook, pages 90-91, 399, inside 
back cover. 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 95-110. 

NEA departments: Handbook, page 167. 

NEA committees, commissions, council: 
Handbook, pags 138. 

Centennial Action Program goals: Hand- 
book, pages 13-44. 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; also see Handbook, page 381. 
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NEWS AND TRENDS... 


Federal Activities 


& The President, on January 10, presented his State-of- 
the-Union message to Congress. Strong applause greeted 
his mention of education: 


“High priority should be given the school-construction 
bill. This will benefit children of all races thruout the coun- 
try— and children of all races need schools now. A program 
designed to meet emergency needs for more classrooms 
should be enacted without delay. I am hopeful that this 
program can be enacted on its own merits, uncomplicated 
im by provisions dealing with the complex problems of in- 
Mtegration. I urge the people in all sections of the country 
to approach these integration problems with calm and 
reason, with mutual understanding and good will, and in the 
American tradition of deep respect for the orderly processes 
of law and justice.” 


Education received a goud deal of legislative attention 
during the openirig days of the 85th Congress. By January 
1, some 90 bills dealing with education had been intro- 
duced. Of these, one Senate proposal dealt with school 
onstruction, as did seven in the House of Representatives. 


Leading the parade is the new version of last year’s 
R 7535, introduced by Representative Augustine B. Kelley 
D-Pa.). The new bill is HR 1, a number which attracts 
attention but does not guarantee success. It proposes $600 
illion for each of five years instead of $400 million for 
ach of four years in grants-in-aid. 


Controversial Congressman Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. 
D-N.Y.), whose amendment to HR 7535 largely con- 
ributed to its defeat in 1956, offered his own school bill 
is year. Basically, the Powell bill is last year’s Kelley bill 
HR 7535) with the addition of the Powell amendment, 
hich provides that federal funds shall be withheld from 
listricts which have not started to integrate their schools. 


An emergency program to solve the growing shortage 
Mf classrooms was offered by Senator Pat McNamara (D- 
ich.). His measure seeks to start construction under a $2 
billion two-year grant, ‘while a more permanent plan is 
yorked out.” 


The President, on January 16, submitted his budget 
equest to Congress. It totals $71.8 billion for fiscal 1958, 
cluding almost $500 million for existing education pro- 
bams. Mr. Eisenhower indicated that if Congress passes a 
chool-construction bill he will ask for an additional $451 
nillion for the first year’s operation. 


Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, has announced that the Administration will renew 
proposal for federal grants to the states to help attack 
the growing problem of juvenile delinquency.” He ex- 
lained that the matching grants are designed to help insti- 
tions of higher learning prepare more trained personnel ; 
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to arrange demonstrations or studies of more than local sig- 
nificance; and to help toward higher state and local stand- 
ards of work with delinquency-prone youngsters. 


Professional Standards 


> “Rather than censure, the certificated teachers of Ciay, 
Kentucky, and particularly the principal of the school, Mrs. 
Irene Powell, deserve the strong commendation of their 
colleagues thruout the teaching profession,’ says a report 
of the NEA Defense Commission. Acting on a request to 
investigate possible violations of the NEA Code of Ethics, 
the Defense Commission found none. 


The request had been made by the Personnel Standards 
Commission of the California Association last 
October. It was bascd on reports of disturbances arising 
from the integration of schools at Clay and the alleged re- 
fusal of certain teachers to mect their classes after integra- 
tion. The Defense Commission found that “the Negro chil- 
dren who attended the school during the difficulty were 
instructed as all children would have been had they been 
present.’ Further, that “‘all of the certificated teachers were 
present except the two who were absent due to illness.” The 
report praised the “courage and determination’’ of the cer- 
tificated teachers of Clay, who carried on “faithfully and 
patiently.” 


Teachers 


International 


& An investigation of educational problems resulting 
from the Hungarian uprisings has been launched by the 
World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession. Theophil Richner, Swiss member of the wcoTP 
executive committee, went to Austria to look into the status 
of teachers among the refugees, the need for education in 
the camps, and the possible role of wcorp in providing 
remedial measures. He reported to the wcorp Committee 
on Relations with UNEsco. Wilhelm Gross of the Austrian 
teachers association also traveled to the Hungarian border to 
gather facts for a wcorP article on the Hungarian situation. 
(For a report on the “Hungarian Dilemma” in education, 
turn to page 93.) 


> A top-level meeting between representatives of UNESCO 
and wcoTp was held January 28-30 in Paris. Participants 
were a group of UNESCO officials, headed by Director-Gen- 
eral Luther Evans, and wcotp leaders Sir Ronald Gould, 
Emile Hombourger, S$. Natarajan, Theophil Richner, and 
William G. Carr. Purpose of the meeting was to define the 
relationships between the two international educational 
agencies, to explore the possibilities of wCoTP cooperation 
with UNESCO in its proposed 1957-58 two-year program, 
and to seek an overall agreement on wcoTp’s role in the 
advancement of international education. 


& Unesco concluded its ninth general conference on 
December 5 in New Delhi. It boosted its ranks to 80 mem- 


bers when it admitted Tunisia, Morocco, and Sudan; it also 
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rejected the 140th attempt by the Chinese People’s Republic 
to gain admission to the United Nations or one of its spe- 
ialized agencies. 


The turmoil in Hungary and the Middle East loomed 
large in the month-long discussions in the Indian capital. 
The delegates voted by acclamation to provide up to $200,- 
000 in emergency assistance for education in Hungary and 
Egypt, in addition to continued grants to Egypt, Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Syria for educational work among Arab 


refugecs. 


The delegates made a major decision in favor of a con- 
centrated program, based on intensive utilization of resources 
among relatively few projects. Two educational enterprises 
came under this heading and are slated for a long-range 
push: improvement of free, compulsory educational oppor- 
tunities in Latin America, including the improvement of 
teacher education; and a plan--in which the schools are 
expected to play a major role--to increase mutual apprecia- 
tion of Asian and Western cultural values. 


NEA Centennial Composition 


> Howard Hanson’s Song of Democracy, composed for 
the NEA centennial, will have its first full performance 
in Washington, D. C., on April 9. The concert by the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra and the choir of Howard Uni- 
versity will be a gala event, with Dr. Hanson conducting his 
own composition, Present plans call for a nationwide broad- 
cast of the concert. 


Dr. Hanson has made a special arrangement of one sec- 
tion of Song of Democracy under the title, “Sail—Sail Thy 
Best, Ship of Democracy,” for inclusion in the NEA Cen- 
tennial Song Book. This pocket-sized collection is intended 
for group singing and includes a wide variety of selections 
in its 32 pages. It will be available from NEA on February 
3. 


Golden Key Awards 


© Distinguished service in the improvement of education 
will be recognized this month at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
when Golden Key awards will be presented to Beardsley 
Ruml, economist, and Maxwell D. Taylor, U. S$. Army chief 
of staff. Similar awards will be made to Clifford H. Nowlin, 
Kansas City, Missouri, 93-year-old former teacher of Gen- 
eral Taylor; and Alice Rudd, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 72-year- 
old former teacher of Mr. Ruml. 


Television 


& The Joint Council on Educational Television expects 
that America’s total of 22 educational Tv stations will 
grow to 30 by next June. The council reports an upsurge in 
awareness of the values of ETV, which is now reaching a 
potential audience of 40 million. 


Programing of an cducational nature also is improving. 
National Educational Television of Ann Arbor has launched 
a plan of extended services. As a result, the exchange of 
programs has gone beyond the 22 operating educational sta- 
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tions ; by the end of 1956 almost 700 programs in more than 
50 series were broadcast over 21 commercial stations in 15 
states. Thru the cooperative venture, educational programs 
are being made available to areas not yet covered by strictly 
nonprofit ETV stations. 


Higher Education 


& Community colleges descrve consideration in an emer- 
gency program of federal aid to provide classrooms for 
qualified high-school graduates. That’s the view of Senator 
Clitford P. Case (R-N.J.). He outlined a gloomy picture of 
inadequate facilities for able youngsters. His plan calls for 
emergency federal assistance on a matching basis for public 
community colleges that would provide both low-cost, two- 
year college education near home and a terminal program of 
vocational training for the subprofessions and_ technical. 
occupations. 


& Virtual disappearance of city and county normal train- 
ing schools has been reported by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion in the 1953-54 Statistics of Higher Education, released 
recently. 


Other trends shown in the study are the rising propor- 
tions of college students in the American population, the 
unprecedented number of doctoral degrees awarded, the 
increase in the number of graduate students, and the rapid 
growth of junior colleges. 


Facts, Figures, and Findings 


& The bachelor’s degree is becoming increasingly preva- 
lent among U.S. teachers. In 1856, for example, a year 
before NEA was founded, more than half of all teachers 
in Pennsylvania had not gone beyond elementary school. 
Today, 77.8 of all American public-school teachers are 
college graduates. 


& The supply of engineers is on the increase, as shown 
in new data collected by the U. S. Office of Education in 
its eighth annual survey of engineering enrolments and 
degrees. While freshmen in general have increased 4.9% 
over last year, engineering freshmen total 6.7% more than 
in 1955, The influx of 77,738 new engineering students 
boosted the overall engineering enrolment to a new all- 
time high. (Sce page 109.) 


© College graduates are “taking over every central and 
significant activity in our society,’” writes John W. Gardner 
in the January issue of Harper's. The president of the Car- 
negie Corporation calls it “the great hunt for educated tal- 
ent.” He explains that there are difficulties in measuring the 
demand for high ability and advanced training in managerial 
and administrative jobs, but that “there is not the slightest 
question that business and industry now recruit their top 
leaders from the ranks of highly educated men.” 


There is a general upgrading, Mr. Gardner says, as he 
notes that the nation can no longer afford its past extrava 
gant waste of human talent. “Among the historic changes 
which have marked our era, this may in the long run prove 
to be one of the most profound.” 
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(Continued from page 66) 
board products, Weber Costello Com- 
pany, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Not a True Merit Plan 


Tue November JourNAL symposium 
on merit rating included the~ James- 
town, N. Y., plan. The description of 
the procedures is accurate, but at no 
time have we ever considered our plan 
truly a merit plan. However, our 
board of education is working with the 
teachers in trying to form a plan which 
would have true merit features in it. 
We are working seriously in the spirit 
of cooperation to see if such a plan is 
practical in Jamestown. 

—CARLYLE C, RING, superintendent of 
schools, Jamestown, N. Y. 


December Journal 


I HAVE just finished reading two 
wonderful features—“Ten Tips To Re- 
duce Teacher Tension” and ‘“Tomor- 
tow Won't Be Dull’’— in the December 
NEA Journat. 

These articles were more uplifting 
than a month’s salary. They really 
“saved the day.” 

—EILEEN N. BURTON, second- and 
third-grade teacher, Marrtown School, 
Wood County, W. Va. 


Our compliments on the outstand- 
ing job the NEA Journat is doing. We 
especially appreciate the articles which 

ppeal to college and university per- 
onnel. 

—VIRGIL M. ROGERS, dean, school of 
education, Syracuse University. 


Permission To Reprint 

WE wouLp like to reprint William 
. Carr’s article on “Qualified Teach- 
prs” (NEA JournaL, December 1956) 
in the local newspapers for our towns- 
people to read. May we? 

—GLEE BOLDINGH, chairman of pub- 
icity, Breckenridge (Minn.) Education 
Association. 


The Journal is always glad to have 
ts articles reprinted. We ask only that 
edit be given to the author and io 
he Journal. 


A Museum for Education? 


I'D LIKE to see a national museum of 
Kducation in this country. The museum 
envision would be comparable in 
fope to the major art, history, indus- 
y, and science museums. It would 
ce the development of education 
ru the great eras of civilization, with 
imphasis, of course, upon American 
lucation from its beginnings to the 
esent day. Here are some of the ex- 
libits such a museum might contain: 
Reproductions- of American class- 
oms of 1650, 1750, 1850, 1950; diora- 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Cxjoy Study and Vacation Pleasures at the 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
1957 SUMMER SESSION 


Ju the Scenic Rockies 


DEAN OF THE SUMMER SESSION, 
Macky 301, Boulder, Colorado: | 


Please send me your 1957 Bulletin and more details. ff 


(My Name) 


FILL IN AND 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
CORR Ty BOD associ sasicoseccsresussssnccenssesevsnbonesnavintetadeneapiaibinenaiedanell TODAY 


. i 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADOI 
BOULDER, COLORADO 





Map answers questions 


on Early Virginia 


Recently developed is 

this hand printed map of 
Early Virginia (1602-1622). 
Virginia Journal of Education 
reports it is based 

on exhaustive research 

and proving a good piece 

of teaching material. 


Map by Mrs. Doris V. Davis 
and Mrs. Katherine P. Adams, 
above, Warwick, Va., teachers. 


TO GET THIS MAP 
Size 25 x 19 inches 


Not only is this map a new teach- 
ing tool for students of Virginia 
history and geography — it’s also 
an artistic product suitable for 
decorative purposes. Now ready, 
just revised and newly processed. 


Just write Mrs. K.P. Adams, 
315 Palen Avenue, Warwick, 
Virginia, and send $1.50 postpaid, 


Healt! foul. r¢ sttul, NS 


The bright, refreshing flavor of 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is 
cooling to your mouth and throat, and 
the pleasant chewing helps ease tension. Try tonight. 


mas representing significant education- 
al events; large photo murals of the 
title pages of great educational pro- 
posals and laws; old and new school 
supplies, textbooks, report cards, maps; 
children’s schoolwork thru the ages; 
models of old and contemporary school 
buildings; statues of the great educa- 
tional reformers and philosophers. 
Such a museum would enlighten the 
lay public, add to the education of the 
teacher, impart a greater understand- 
ing of his schoolipg to the pupil. A mu- 
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seum for education could be a means 
of improving education for all. 

We might start with a meeting of 
the country’s foremost museologists, 
educators, and historians of education, 
who could tell us where to strike out 
from there. 

—WALTER 0. 


N.]. 
Followup on Pen Pals 


THANK you for including my note 
regarding pen pals in the “Our Read- 


KRUMBIEGEL, Hillside, 


Teacher- 
Committeewoman 


SARA Cowan, Latin teacher at 

Deering High School, Portland, 

Maine, has been 

active in politics 

since 1948. Dur- 

ing the 1956 po- 

litical campaign, 

she served as 

vicechairman of 

the Gop city 

committee, and 

was elected on 

the senior level to the county com- 

mittee. Chosen also as one of the 12- 

member state Gop _ pre-platform 

committee in 1956, she calls this 

latter experience “an outstanding 
event of my political career.” 

In the 1952 campaign, Miss Cow- 
an served as political-activity chair- 
man for the local Young Republi- 
cans and as first vicechairman of the 
Maine Council of Young Republi- 
cans. She was alternate at large to 
the Republican National Conven- 
tion in Chicago that year. 

Her nonpolitical activities in- 
clude presidency of the Maine 
Teachers Association in 1955 and 
membership on the executive com- 
mittee of the Portland Teachers 
Association, both in 1956 and 1951. 
She is an NEA life member. 

_ © Write to the NEA Citizenship 
Committee about active teacher- 
politicians in your community. 


‘ers Write” column of the November 
1956 NEA JourNaL. We have been 
overwhelmed with replies. We are get- 
ting a newsletter out to each class that 
wrote to us, but just in case we have 
disappointed some child, will you 
please explain our situation to your 
readers? 

—ALVIN SCHIPPER, principal, Saumur 
American Elementary School, A.P.O. 
256, C/O Postmaster, N. Y. 


“Resources Unlimited’’ 


THE article entitled “Resources Un- 
limited,” which appeared in the No- 
vember 1956 NEA JourNAL, implies 
that our organization is maintained 
solely as a public-school adult-educa- 
tion program. May I call to the atten- 
tion of JouRNAL readers that in cities 
where public-school adult-education 
programs are not available we may also 
have the cooperation of university ex- 
tension programs and the educational 
programs of libraries and museums? 

—RACHEL BAKER, co-founder of Re- 
sources Unlimited, Stamford, Conn. 


‘ 
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In this new series you will find SMa tt Pe ix tts we 
all the features that insure 
mastery of the basic language skills 


ENGLISH ARMY 


Lots of PRACTICE! SPECIAL SERVICES 


NG! EXCITING CAREERS 
sate of EEE IS IN FAR AWAY PLACES 
Lots of REVIEW! 


Have fun while you work as a 
civilian in Alaska, Germany/France, 
Italy, Japan, Korea, Okinawa and 


the United States. Openings for 
Arts & Crafts Directors, Librarians, 


Recreation Leaders and 
Service Club Supervisors. 
Starting salaries from $3670 to $5440 per year. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 

SECOND EDITION ee Single girls, 

minimum age 23; maximum age 

restrictions based on particular 

situations, duties and responsibilities 

TEXTS may a ——— pate piece of 

a college degree and experience 

STUDYBOOKS for all positions. 
GUIDES 


If you meet these basic 
renner eel eres ——— brochure 


~ 
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of each Text 
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of each 
Studybook 
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A NEW BASAL ENGLISH PROGRAM 


by Sterling, Lindahl, Koch, Rice, 
Bishop, Westendorf, Hoffman 





Deere ia oe ound aedbaniienarabedl 


Eneuisa Is Our Lancuace, Second Edition, 
is a balanced program .. . 


it is based on child activities . . . 





it is organized for easy teaching... 


it provides for a functional development of SUMMER SESSIONS ° 1957 


cj You'll enjoy your summer in Oregon! Combine scholastic 

language skills ae achievement on an Oregon Campus with a variety of vacation 

© . activities in this land of inviting ocean beaches, towering snow- 

it features a strong maintenance program... capped mountains, vast forests, sweeping plains This year it's 
OREGON for scholastic achievement and vacation variety! 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE | SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE, Ashiand: 


Corvalli June 11- August 2 
ats Post Session August 5 te 16 or 23 
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it fosters literary appreciation 


Books for Grades 3, 4, 5, 6 now available 


Books for Grades 2, 7, 8 in preparation apes > Sgrcas EASTERN yey ther gg Grande: 
PORTLAND SESSION Post Session August 12-30 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY Portland OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 


June 18 to Aug. 9 | Monmouth: dune resem 


For catalogs and detailed information write to 
Director of Summer Sessions 


Oregon State System of Higher Education 


Room 204A7, 1620 $. W. Park, Portiand 1, 
Authorized by the OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


SALES OFFICES: ENGLEWOOD, N. J. CHICAGO 16 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 ATLANTA 3 
DALLAS 1 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 








More driving tips for teen-agers 


WRONG! 


Here, worn-out windshield wiper blades have cut 
visibility nearly down to zero. 


Now—with worn-out blades replaced—driver has_ 
a clear view ahead. 


“Don’t let your car get run down,” 


cautions Buick Test Driver Richard Barron 


“Here at the General Motors Proving Ground, we really 
put cars through their paces. 


“And we test drivers can tell you for a fact: Cars are 
being built better and safer today than ever before. 


“But it stands to reason that—over a period of time— 
certain parts of a car are going to wear out, loosen up, 
break down. 

“T’m sure you know some drivers who neglect to have 
repairs made until the last possible moment. 


“Take the fellow who rides around with worn-out wind- 
shield wiper blades. He wouldn’t dream of driving with 
a blindfold—but comes a heavy rainstorm or sleet storm 
and he’s practically doing just that. 

“So why let your car get run down? Why let things go 
until your car becomes a rambling wreck? 

“Get hold of a reliable service outfit—preferably one 
that knows your particular make of car backwards and 
forwards. 

“Let them check your car every few months—especially 


the windshield wipers, defrosters, lights, steering gear, 
tires, brakes, horn. 

“Have them replace worn parts, tighten loose parts, 
make small repairs before they become big expensive 
ones. 

“That way, you'll be driving a car that’s safer for you, 
your passengers, and everyone else on the street. 
“Check with your driver-training teacher and see if he 
doesn’t back me up.” 


This series of driver-training hints is presented 
in the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET- PONTIAC-OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK +-CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL— not a THRILL driver!’’ 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of American Farm Youth, Scholastic 
Magazines and Boys’ Life, are available upon request. Write General Motors, Public Relations Staff, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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JOHN GARDNER 


“A child’s world is fresh and new 
and beautiful, full of wonder and 
excitement. It is our misfortune 
that for most of us that clear-eyed 
vision, that true instinct for what is 
beautiful and awe-inspiring, ts 
dimmed and even lost before we 
reach adulthood. If I had influence 
with the good fairy who is sup- 
posed to preside over the christen- 
ing of all children, I should ask 
that her gift to each child in the 
world be a sense of wonder so in- 
destructible that it would last thru- 
out life, as an unfailing antidote 
against the boredom and disen- 
chantments of later years, the 
sterile preoccupation with things 
that are artificial, the alienation 
from the sources of our strength.” 

—RACHEL CARSON, “Help Your 
Child To Wonder.” Woman’s 
Home Companion, July 1956. 
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HEN we come to compare the 

two words, curiosity and 
wonder, it is especially interesting 
for an educator to reflect upon the 
fact that while wonder is still a 
current word and is occasionally 
still applied, as Miss Carson has 
done, to the earliest years of child- 
hood, it is, generally speaking, out- 
of-date in educational circles. : 
One continually encounters among “a 
the many banner concepts that fly 
at the masthead of education today : 
that of intellectual curiosity but 
almost never that of simple wonder. 
Why is this? 
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Woonper is the word of an older 
time. It was in fashion with ancient 
peoples and endured down to the 
time of our own _ grandfathers; 
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Dr. Gardner is director, the Waldorf 
School of Adelphi College, Garden City, 
New York. Photo by Max Tharpe. 








however, many an educator today 
would feel as uncomfortable using 
it as some modern psychologists 
would feel to be heard speaking 
plainly of “soul” and “spirit.” 
“Curiosity” is the word that has, at 
least until very recently, better rep- 
resented the temper of modern 
times. 

We have grown accustomed to 
hearing that a teacher’s goal is to 
awaken children’s curiosity, but 
wonder in a pragmatic age seems 
to many people an almost useless 
state of mind. 

Wonder can appear to be a mood 
without a point, a stimulus with- 
out any action goal, and if it strikes 
us so, it offends our sense of prac- 
ticality. To those of us who want 
only to get on with the business of 
life, wonder seems to bring useful 
enterprise to a standstill. 


Wonprr is plainly on the side of 
contemplation, and contemplation 
has long since been abandoned by 
Western culture generally in favor 
of so-called positive action. 

Curiosity, on the other hand, has 
a congenial sound to modern ears 
because it indicates a limited, sur- 
veyable form of mental behavior. 
it sets the self in motion, solving 
problems, pursuing its own intel- 
lectual purposes. Curiosity may be 
keen or it may be idle, but in either 
case we can visualize a quite defi- 
nite personality asking quite specif- 
ic questions of life. 

Curiosity starts from one item 
and goes on to another. Like a 
burning fuse, it follows a deter- 
minate line that strives to pene- 
trate the given subject.and to set 
off some form of overt action. 

Yet from a realistic point of view, 
curiosity should sometimes be un- 
masked as a wolf that parades in 
sheep’s clothing. Curiosity in this 
sense is a greedy hunger which con- 
sumés knowledge but is not ade- 
quately nourished by what it con- 
sumes. It has the peculiarity of be- 
ing able to permit malnutrition on 
a full stomach. 

We should not overlook the fact 
that such curiosity can become as 
neurotic and obsessive as the need 
to step on every crack in the side- 
walk. And while we may count as 
a virtue the fact that curiosity at- 
tracts us to the greener pastures 
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that lie just beyond, we must reck- 
on as a vice the sad fact that it actu- 
ally cares little for the grass already 
underfoot. Who has not observed 
that for the merely curious person, 
to “know” is to pass at once beyond 
the point of interest! 


W onper is that state of being in 
which the soul opens fully to truth. 


When an adult peevishly pro- 
tests that he didn’t ask to be 
born, he overlooks the simple 
fact that nobody else did either. 
—Harry A. Overstreet 


Ordinary interest alerts and begins 
to awaken the mind, but for a full 
awakening, love must be added to 
interest. A deepened interest, puri- 
fied of egoism, becomes love, and 
the mind that is motivated by love 
achieves wonder. Such a mind 
thinks with the heart as much as 
with the brain. 

While interest may be based on 
mere curiosity, wonder requires of 
us respect, even reverence. That 
whieh we regard as morally indif- 
ferent may arouse our. curiosity, 
but we permit ourselves wonder 
only in the case of things that have 
moral significance. 

Wonder, in other words, is an ex- 
ercise of moral intuition as well as 
of esthetic feeling and intellectual 
curiosity. As imitation is the sin- 
cerest flattery, so wonder is the sin- 
cerest form of cognitive attention. 

Wonder is based upon the feeling 
that at deepest levels the world and 
man’s true self are one. This means 
that the aspirations and ideals, the 
beauty and goodness, which are nat- 
utal to the human heart, lie some- 
how also at the center of the physi- 
cal universe; that therefore stand- 
ards of beauty and goodness are 
not irrelevant to the realities of an 
indifferent world, but are quite as 
pertinent to the study of universal 
events as are the quantitative stand- 
ards of physical science. 

Take away from wonder its quest 
after the beautiful and the good 
and what remains will be a sharply 
limited search for the “true.” This 
more or less describes the path fol- 
lowed by the impulse known as in- 
tellectual curiosity. Take away 


from wonder its sense of inmost 
kinship with the universe, and 
what remains will be a curious on- 
looking, the analysis of externali- 
_ ties. 

Such an approach may lead for 
a time to certain scientific succes- 
ses, but eventually it will bring 
about rigor mortis within the whole 
scientific enterprise. 


Ir coutp be said that modern 
education is based on the doctrine 
of “‘interest.”” The interest of chil- 
dren usually is spoken of in terms 
of “needs” and of “problem-solv- 
ing.” Needs lead to problems which 
in turn must be solved. Thus the 
child is said to move from interest 
into action, and to “learn by do- 
ing.” 

But modern education has 
tended too strongly to identify in- 
terest with self-interest, and needs 
with personal desires or impulses. 
Until a few educators began re- 
cently to speak of man’s fundamen- 
tal need and longing for self-trans- 
cendence, his universal self—the 
higher being that he is—had been 
left out of account. 

Needs and interest were thought 
of as biological in origin, and (even 
tho their fulfilment was often 
sought in social relationships) they 
remained basically self-serving. The 
discipline and subjectmatter of the 
school were therefore regarded as 
contributory to purposes of the 
personal ego. Hence the modern 
habit of speaking of language study 
and mathematics as “tool” subjects; 
the physical sciences as “instru- 
mental” in function; the social 
sciences as providing ‘technics and 
skills” for living with people. 


Epucation that starts from won- 
der and leads to wonder appeals at 
all times thru the personal self to 
the impersonal. It does not ignore 
the lesser selfhood but leads it be- 
yond itself. 

Thus the personality does not re- 
gard the great world as primarily 
raw material to be harnessed for 
personal uses. He views it rather as 
a macrocosmic being, full of wis- 
dom, beauty, and virtue, from 
whom one issues wondrously, in 
whom one lives gratefully, and 
with whom one aspires to cooper- 
ate ever more consciously, + # 
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The Athenaeum as it appeared in 1857 (from Gleason’s Pictorial Drawing Room Companion). 


he Pdlalalphea 


The city is preparing for the NEA 
centennial convention, June 30-July 5. 


HEN 43 educators convened in 
W Phitadeiphia in 1857 to form a 
National Teachers Association, they 
met for one day in one room in the 
Athenaeum building. Now Phila- 
delphia is preparing to welcome the 
centennial convention of the NEA, 
June 30-July 5. This time we are 
preparing for 15 to 20 thousand 
teachers, school officials, and friends 
of education. 

Many local committees in Phila- 
delphia and the three-state area of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Del- 
aware are working on plans with 
the national headquarters staff. 


WE HAvE some special treats in 
store for the delegates. Philadel- 
phia business firms, libraries, and 
art galleries are planning exhibits 
for the occasion. 

It is hoped that the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra will present a 





Dr. Wetter is superintendent of schools 
in Philadelphia and a member of the 
NEA Centennial Celebration Commis- 
sion, 
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concert on Sunday evening, June 
30, at Robin Hood Dell, large out- 
door amphitheatre. The Philadel- 
phia public schools will give a fes- 
tival performance, “Schools on Pa- 
rade,” on Classroom Teacher 
Night, Tuesday, July 2. 

Delegates will have opportunity 
to participate in the big annual In- 
dependence Day observance and to 
take walking tours from downtown 
hotels to many historic shrines. 

A point of special interest is 
famed Independence Square, early 
meeting place for our national gov- 
ernment. Near here, in 1774, the 
first Continental Congress met in 
Carpenter’s Hall. Later, meeting in 
Independence Hall, the Congress 
adopted the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and framed the Constitu- 
tion. Congress Hall housed meet- 
ings of the federal Congress from 
1790 to 1800, and the first United 
States Supreme Court met in the 
Old City Hall on Independence 
Square. The famed Liberty Bell 
hangs in Independence Hall. 





ALLEN WETTER 
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Among other Philadelphia land- 
marks are the Franklin Institute, 
where special exhibits will await 
conventioners; the Betsy Ross 
home, where the first American flag 
was made; the house in which Poe 
wrote “The Raven”; and historic 
churches, art galleries, and mu- 
seums. 

The NEA Travel Service is plan- 
ning postconvention tours to many 
historic points, such as Valley 
Forge, Gettysburg, and Trenton. 


ALL indications point to a con- 
vention to surpass all others in 
number of members participating, 
activities planned, and inspiration 
gained. We believe that this will be 
a convention long to be remem- 
bered. We know that a warm wel- 
come awaits you in Philadelphia, 
City of Brotherly Love. + # 
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oR a quarter of a century I’ve 

been teaching in big-city 

schools, but my mind is still 
flavored by country memories. 

My first 18 years were spent on 
a farm in northern Ohio. Its mar- 
gins were a mysterious swamp, the 
unpredictable Lake Erie, and two 
dozen small farms. 

The swamp and the lake were 
held apart by a great bar of sand 
which was jungle-like in places and 
desert-like in others. Huge dew- 
berries gleamed above the sand and 
were eaten by me and colonies of 
gulls. Often I was the sole human 
on the bar; I’d race along the 
smooth beach with the wind and 
myriads of shore birds for com- 
panions. Here was a quiet place 
where a turtle might dig a pit and 
bury its eggs. 

Our homestead, which had grown 
thru the years into a rambling 18- 
room structure, was started by my 
grandfather in 1850. The brick for 
the main part of the building had 
been fashioned from the clay on 


Mr. Ahrens is a biology teacher at 
South Hills High School, Pittsburgh. In 
a spring issue, the Journal will present 
an article by Mr. Ahrens’ opposite—a 
rural teacher who grew up in a big city. 
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the farm. We needed considerable 
room, for in addition to our family 
of eight, an unmarried aunt and 
uncle lived at the farm, as well as 
a hired hand or two. 

Rainy days were spent in the vast 
attic, which was our “museum.” ft 
was filled with arrowheads, fossils, 
minerals, bird nests, mounted ani- 
mals (my brothers and I had taken 
a correspondence course in taxi- 
dermy) , African relics (from a mis- 
sionary cousin), and a large insect 
collection. 


In my 18 years on the farm there 
was always work: haying, threshing, 
gardening, spraying, butchering, 
apple and berry picking, wood cut- 
ting, ditching, fence-making, plow- 
ing, cultivating, morning and eve- 
ning milking of 18 or more cows, 
and the endless caring for horses, 
cattle, pigs, and chickens. 

We made our laundry soap, 
boiled our apple butter, stuffed 
sausages, made butter and cottage 
cheese, smoked bacon and hams, 
prepared crocks of pickles and 
sauerkraut, and cold-packed hun- 
dreds of jars of vegetables and fruit. 

But, somehow, there was time left 
for play, too. And the places where 


I played are still vivid in my mem- 
ory. There were the plank bridge, 
the bee tree, the dogtooth-violet 
bed; there were the wild strawberry 
patch, the shagbark hickory grove, 
the line of black-walnut trees along 
the lane, and the yellow-transparent 
apple trees. 

I knew where to find spring and 
fall mushrooms, where the wild 
plums ripened, where the black- 
cherry trees made one long for 
June, and where the red mulberry 
trees drew me and all the birds in 
the neighborhood. I knew where to 
pole my raft to catch large-mouth 
bass or “‘sunnies,’” where to hunt 
rabbits or wild ducks, and how to 
trap Ohio’s fur-bearers. 


Ovr grade school was actually on 
the farm. Grandfather had given 
land to the schoolboard, so the two 
room stone schoolhouse was almost 
too convenient. It was a fine plac 
in spring and fall, but the pot 
bellied stove couldn’t compete with 
the winter winds from over Lake 
Erie. During the cold months 
we'd crowd around the stove, on 
which we had placed our ink wells 
to keep the ink from freezing. 

We traveled four miles to high 
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school. The enrolment was 85. Our 
superintendent taught the sciences 
and coached track and basketball; 
his wife, our principal, taught Lat- 
in and history; his sister, the com- 
mercial subjects; and the fourth and 
nonfamily member of the quartet, 
an Oberlin graduate, drilled us in 
grammar and thrilled us with Eng- 
lish and American literature. All 
of them took turns coaching plays 
and preparing us for oratorical 
contests. 

There were probably biological 
supply houses then, but we never 
heard of them. We examined sheep 
or hog eyes after someone butch- 
ered. Fish were dissected when 
someone had had an unusually 
lucky day angling thru the ice. Our 
round worms were “horsehair 
snakes” that we found in watering 
troughs. 

My boyhood science room was on 
ground level, and an outside door 
made it possible in a few steps to 
leave the classroom and be out in 
the wood lot among growing things. 
We turned over leaf mold for seg- 
mented worms, centipedes, milli- 
pedes, sow bugs; specimens didn’t 
come in streamlined, well-labelled 
packages then. 
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My teacuinc has been done in 
schools with enrolments ranging 
from 900 to 4000 students. In no 
case has there been a wood lot or 
even a city park close enough to be 
utilized for convenient field trips. 
The schools, therefore, have tried 
to bring nature, or a reasonable 
facsimile of a natural thing, to the 
pupils. 

In Pittsburgh, where I now teach, 
a biology teacher is almost bewild- 
ered with the multitude of biologi- 
cal helps that are available for the 
asking. 

Our science department sees that 
we get any model, chart, or speci- 
men within reason; at South Hills 
High we are building up an im- 
pressive collection of larger inverte- 
brates and smaller vertebrates in 
plastic. Our visual-aids division 
brings to our building every week 
our selection from a catalog of hun- 
dreds of sound films, filmstrips, 
slides, and recordings. 

The science department in our 
school has its own projectors that 
are used by no other department. 
Just off my room is a greenhouse, 
which in the winter resembles a jun- 
gle. The door is always open, so in 
our wing of the building the school- 


_ tri-state area. 


house “smell” is lost in the humid, 
planty odors that emanate from the 
conservatory. 

The educational department of 
the Carnegie Museum offers us a 
wide selection of mounted and pre- 
served materials. It also conducts 
student tours thruout the school 
year. Its nature contest challenges 
our best students in natural history 
each spring. 

Phipp’s Conservatory, with its 
acres of plant specimens under 
glass, has its permanent collections 
always available to students, and 
in addition there are the two an- 
nual flower shows, fall and spring, 
that are famous over the state. 

The Buhl Planetarium, along 
with its spectacular sky shows, offers 
lectures and demonstrations to our 
students in biological as well as 
physical sciences. The micro-zoo 
has long been a popular demonstra- 
tion. 

In addition, each year, the Sci- 
ence Fair has been drawing projects 
from hundreds of students from the 
Pittsburgh also has 
an excellent zoo, an outstanding 
aviary, and a number of city parks 
where the park rangers conduct 
nature programs. 


A bic city can offer so much, 
sometimes too much, and the re- 
sult is a surfeiting on the part of 
the pupil. 

Then, too, certain phases of bi- 
ology are difficult to teach city chil- 
dren in spite of all the aids. It is 
difficult, for example, to get con- 
servation across. The pupils may 
obediently learn the rules and con 
the statistics, but it’s all book learn- 
ing. 

They plant few trees; they stop 
few gullies. A forest fire in Wash- 
ington, the Mississippi carrying the 
top soil far out into the Gulf of 
Mexico, a dust storm in Colorado— 
all these seem so remote to the city 
child that they are scarcely real. 

Often when we're struggling with 
ecological relationships, I must 
confess that I'd like to gather up 
my flock and transport it to my 
sand bar with the lake on one side, 
the swamp on the other, and the 
transition zone between. Real life 
is so much more wonderful than 
the most perfect model ever made 
to represent it. #+ # 
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Today’s Elementary School 


HENRY HARAP 


HE new elementary classroom 

bears no resemblance to the 
gloomy room of yesterday with its 
dark-hued walls and heavy, fixed 
desks in straight rows. New build- 
ings have more space, movable 
furniture, and more equipment for 
active and creative learning. 

As a result, the classrooms are 
more flexible and informal. Altho 
many existing classrooms still have 
a rigid and formal atmosphere, the 
new room is gradually becoming a 
center where children live and work 
together. 

Today virtually every American 
elementary-school child has access 
to free textbooks purchased with 
state or local funds. The textbook, 
more than any other factor, still 
determines what the elementary- 
school child learns in school. The 
textbooks include the whole range 
of school subjects—reading, spell- 
ing, handwriting, English usage, 
geography, history, science, health, 
music, and others. 

In addition to the basic collection 
of textbooks, the pupils have access 
to several sets of supplementary 
books and a small classroom col- 
lection of books and pamphlets. 


Twenty years ago it was not un- 
common to see a whole primary 
class begin a reading period with, 
“Mary, turn to page 30 and read 
aloud.” The children would then 
take turns reading until they came 
to the end of the story. 

Today, reading is taught to small 
groups of the same level of ability 
or need, and reading aloud is the 
last of several preparatory steps. 

Before the child begins to read 


Dr. Harap is professor of education and 
associate director of the division of 
surveys and field services, George Pea 
body College for Teachers, Nashville. 
Photos are by Max Tharpe. 






















































books, such activities as telling a 
story from pictures, sharing an easy 
picture book, and listening to 
stories that are told or read help 
him develop readiness to read. The 
amount of emphasis on phonics 
varies widely. 

The basic texts and directed read- 
ing are continued in the upper 
grades, but the child also reads 
more independently and more 
widely. Using the classroom or the 
library collection, he reads exten- 
sively for information and pleasure. 
The child becomes more familiar 
with poetry, short stories, plays, 
biographies, and. books of travel 

Written expression often begins 
with the writing of group stories 
dictated by the children and writ- 
ten on the chalkboard by the teach- 
er. 

Later, pupils write simple letters 
to invite their mothers to a party 
or for some other useful purpose. 
As the pupils move to the upper 
grades, they have many occasions 
for original writing with correction 
of individual errors. Many teachers 
assign formal writing tasks sug- 
gested in language texts and work- 
books. Creative writing of poems 
and stories is encouraged by the 
imaginative teacher. 

Generally speaking, the elemen- 
tary schools are putting greater em- 
phasis on the development of good 
speaking and listening habits. The 
long-neglected art of conversation 
is engaging the attention of many 
teachers. As the opportunities to 
plan, to share, and to evaluate be- 
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come more plentiful, the children 
are learning to think quickly, talk 
fluently, and listen attentively. 

Grammar is part of the language- 
arts program. The simpler defini- 
tions and rules are incorporated in 
the language text, which is usually 
a part of the pupil’s collection. This 
language or English book is one of 
the important tools used in the 
child’s study of punctuation, sen- 
tence structure, word study, and the 
elements of good usage. 

Spelling as a separate subject is 
generally taught from a text or 
workbook in which the child en- 
counters the new word in context 
and in isolation. The words learned 
in the spelling book are supple- 
mented by new words used in all 
subjects and by words that have 
been misspelled in. pupils’ written 
work. 

In this generation, the teaching 
of handwriting has undergone a 
phenomenal change. Today ‘few 
children learn cursive writing until 
they reach the end of the second 
grade or the beginning of the third 
grade. The mechanical exercises in 
writing rows of ovals to the rhyth- 
mic timing of the teacher have dis- 
appeared. 

Beginning writing involves learn- 
ing the letter forms. Soon there- 
after, the child writes for a purpose 
such as telling about a trip to a 
farm. The child continues to learn 
to write legibly, not in isolated 
exercises, but as the need for writ- 
ten communication arises in all sub- 
jects thruout the school day. Pur- 


poseful writing is supplemented by 
drill given to groups on their com- 
mon difficulties. 


Tue whole range of arithmetical 
processes from simple addition to 
the division of decimals runs thru 
all the elementary grades. The 
skeleton upon which figuring is 
hung consists of the four fundamen- 
tal operations—addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division— 
applied successively to whole num- 
bers, fractions, and decimals, as well 
as to measures and graphs. 

Each grade or group of grades 
gets its special emphasis from the 
particular arithmetical steps for 
which the children are supposedly 
ready. There is a tendency to intro- 
duce topics several years before they 
are presented for mastery and to ex- 
tend them beyond the mastery to 
provide for maintenance of skill. 
The applications of numbers to real 
situations in home and community 
living are being increasingly used 
in the classroom and in textbooks. 

Drill still has a dominant place 
in the teaching of arithmetic, altho 
it is more commonly introduced 
after the child has encountered the 
number fact in a familiar setting 
and is more likely to understand it. 

The sequence of steps is largely 
determined by the particular text- 
book in use. The addition and sub- 
traction of whole numbers are 
learned in the first and second 
grades, and the multiplication and 
division of integers in the third and 
fourth grades, altho some schools 
continue them into the fifth and 
sixth grades. 

While fractions and decimals are 
learned simply and concretely in 
the earlier grades, their formal 
learning is confined to the fifth and 
sixth grades. The children study 
the simpler uses of money, time, 
length, and weight in the primary 
grades and the more difficult appli- 
cations in the upper grades. The 
study of graphs is assigned to the 
three upper grades. 


Tue schools are devoting more 
time and are giving greater em- 
phasis to the social studies. There is 
a growing tendency to push the 
schoolhouse walls farther outward 
into the community. The sequence 
of social studies in the first six 
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grades parallels the expanding en- 
vironment, beginning with the 
home and school and radiating out- 
ward to include a view of the world. 
While the here and now are studied 
in all grades, the emphasis on the 
far away and long ago is not begun 
until the fourth grade. 

History and geography are com- 
bined in some classes and taught 
separately in others. The present 
trend is to combine history and 
geography in the elementary grades. 
In the curriculum guides that I 
have studied recently, geography as 
a separate subject has been disap- 
pearing. Geography is fused with 
United States history in the fifth 
grade and with world history in the 
sixth grade. 

On the basis of curriculum guides 
that have come to my attention, I 
can report that seven school sys- 
tems have fused science with social 
studies in recent years. The more 
adventurous teachers are using the 
lengthened period as a bridge to a 
larger ongoing unit of work. With 
this approach, pupils have ample 
opportunity to do group planning 
and to have an abundance of active 
and creative learning. 

Science, which originally made 
its way into the elementary school 
as nature study, appears to be at- 
taining a broader and more im- 
portant status. The teaching of sci- 
ence at the elementary level is still 
in its formative stage. To my ob- 
servation, the content is largely 


Science corners are common in 
today’s elementary classrooms, 


dominated by the text with very 
little experimentation and _practi- 
cal work. 

Many teachers have been in- 
fluenced by those courses of study 
and series of textbooks which are 
based on a classified list of concepts. 
For example, the concept, “Plants 
need air, sunshine, water, and 
food,” is introduced in the first 
grade and is expanded as the child 
moves up from grade to grade. 

The categories into which study 
of this concept most commonly fall 
are: weather and climate, earth, 
living things, health and nutrition, 
and energy and machines. 


Arts and crafts, stories, music, 
dance, and dramatics are quietly 
gaining greater acceptance. The 
once violent and widespread criti- 
cism of these so-called fads.and frills 
is now barely audible. In fact, the 
public is demanding artistic and 
musical training for its children. 

Many schools still devote a sepa- 
rate period to art, altho the theme 
of the children’s work is frequently 
related to reading, social studies, 
and other subjects. 

Teachers do not follow a sharply 
defined grade sequence of mediums 
or skills as they do in arithmetic. 
The children work with clay, finger 
paint, crayons, water colors, char- 
coal, colored paper, cloth, wood, 
and metals. The particular art me- 
diums used in a school, however, 
vary from place to place. 

On the art frontiers, one finds 
children weaving, making puppets, 
block prints, and cloth design. The 
appreciation of masterpieces of art 
is usually limited to the upper 
grades. 

The most common types of mu- 
sical experience in all the elemen- 
tary grades are singing, listening, 
playing instruments, and creative 
and rhythmic activity. Rhythm 
bands, folk dancing, and group 
dances frequently supplement the 
customary musical activities. Note 
reading develops from the rote sing- 
ing of new songs. 

The teachers of the upper ele- 
mentary grades are giving greater 
emphasis to appreciation of classi- 
cal music. In the better classrooms, 
music permeates the total life of the 
children. For example, one group 
of third-grade children whom I ob- 


served had developed an extensive 
repertory of songs pertaining to 
sea life, to which they were giving 
special study at the time. 


Since most of the elementary 
teachers are women, the program 
of physical activities is informal and 
consists largely of outdoor free play 
and seasonal games. Where the 


SAY WHEN 

“A generation ago, not in the 
country only, but in every city and 
town, there was an abundance of 
useful work to occupy the time 
and energy of almost every school- 
boy out of school. . . . Today, 
under the new conditions of pro- 
duction, it would, in almost every 
city home, cost more to keep a 
boy usefully employed than to 
feed him in idleness. Do you say, 
‘Well, then, let him play if he 
cannot work’? I answer that, in 
our modern cities, even outdoor 
play of any satisfactory sort is 
scarcely practicable.” 
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teaching of physical education is 
organized, it consists of group 
games, individual activities, danc- 
ing, and singing games as well as 
other rhythmic activities. 

The sequence of activities follows 
the seasonal pattern of games and 
sports. (Altho educational leaders 
disapprove of competitive athletics 
for elementary-school children, the 
fathers in some schools have suc- 
ceeded in overpowering their in- 
fluence and in launching baseball 
and football tournaments for boys.) 


Some teachers are required to fol- 
low a rigorous time schedule of sub- 
jects and others have considerable 
freedom to plan the weekly pro- 
gram of studies. A teacher who ad- 
heres slavishly to a time schedule 
tends to allot a fixed period to each 
of the 10 or more subjects for which 
he is responsible, unmindful of 
their relative importance. 

Some schools are tardily begin- 
ning to give some attention to bal- 
ance in the total life of the school. 
In such schools, teachers are helped 
thru: supervision to determine how 
much emphasis to give to the sug- 
gested basic components such as 
social living, basic skills, expressive 
arts, individual needs, and routine 
activities. + £# 
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Cadet Plan in City Government 


HEN city officials and educa- 
_ ipo cooperate in giving teen- 
agers a real taste of the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship, something note- 
worthy happens. 

City Manager Charles Thompson 
of Middletown, Ohio, and Herman 
H. Lawrence, assistant prineipal 
and teacher of government in the 
local high school, are directing a 
plan that gives high-school seniors 
a close look at city government. 
The plan was tried during the last 
school year with such success that 
it has been continued and im- 
proved this year. 


For some time, Mr. Lawrence 
‘had felt that more effort should be 
made to give high-school students 
a better understanding of their re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities as 
American citizens. 

Before school opened in the fall 
of 1955, he invited a dozen high- 
school students to a meeting, where 
they formed a citizens’ club to pro- 
mote responsibility and intelligent 
citizenship in home, school, and 
community. Any junior or senior 
willing to live up to the purpose 
was invited to join. 

Activities of this group have 
been widespread, but the most out- 
standing is the plan whereby in- 
terested students have observed and 
worked for an extended time in 
various departments of city gov- 
ernment. 

Purposes of the experiment, 
known locally as the Cadet Plan in 
City Government, are two-fold: 
first, to give high-school students 
an understanding and appreciation 
of the problems of city government, 
and second, to interest high-school 
students in public service and pos- 
sibly in public work as a career. 

“If the city’s work and problems 
are better understood,” stated City 
Manager Thompson, “we shall 
have a more progressive city; we 
shall have enlightened criticism 
with better public understanding.” 

To gain such an understanding, 
35 students during the 1955-56 


Miss Eldridge is dean of girls, Middle- 
town (Ohio) High School. 
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school year gave two or more after- 
noons a week after school hours to 
help in various departments of city 
government. Each student was as- 
signed to a department and given 
instruction and work by the head 
of that department. 

Time spent on a job varied from 
one to six weeks, depending upon 
the nature of the work. When one 
assignment was finished, the student 
was moved to another department. 

Students observed and worked in 
the city manager’s office, in the de- 
partments of parks and recreation, 
health, police, fire, finance, water 
works, sanitation, engineering, 
building inspection, courts, and in 
the office of the clerk of the city 
commission. 

Student jobs included, among 
others, preparing water and sewer 
bills for mailing, typing informa- 
tion forms for the city court, help- 
ing in the city law library, working 
on vital statistics, learning the work 
of the public-health nurses, testing 
water in the “Y” pool, accompany- 
ing inspectors of beauty shops and 
new buildings, developing pictures 
for police records, attending and re- 
cording minutes of meetings of the 
city commission, checking fire hy- 
drants, and learning about uses of 
all fire equipment. 


Tue students are unanimous in 
praising the Cadet Plan. 


MABEL E. ELDRIDGE 


“Not only do we learn about city 
government,” wrote one teenager, 
“but we are making ourselves better 
citizens by a practical lesson in pub- 
lic relations.” 

“The work has broadened my 
view concerning city government 
and its operation,” said another. 

“Other cities would do well to 
give students the opportunity to 
learn about their city government,” 
said a third. 

Several students have indicated 
that, because of their experiences, 
they have decided to major in gov- 
ernment in college and wish to 
enter public service as a career. 

Parents seem as enthusiastic 
about the plan as their children. 
The city manager, department 
heads, and secretaries, who bear 
the burden of this experiment, feel 
that students in general have taken 
their work seriously and have made 
a definite contribution. 


As Far as Middletown authori- 
ties know, the Cadet Plan in City 
Government is unique. Since Mid- 
dletown is a rapidly growing indus- 
trial city of about 39,000, its prob- 
lems are not unique, however. Its 
citizens, both young and adult, are 
typical Americans, who need to un- 
derstand their city government. 

Middletown believes that in- 
stead of creating problems, young 
people can help to solve them. + 


These students learned much about the Middletown Department 
of Water Works by assisting in that department after school. 











I’ 1937, when I became a truant 
officer for the Raleigh County 
Board of Education in West Vir- 
ginia, I had no qualifications for 
the job and no one from whom I 
could seek advice. 

For the first year I depended on 
forcefulness and the strong arm of 
the law to cope with problems. I 
threatened parents, and I scared 
children into school or picked them 
up on the highways and delivered 
them bodily. 

I was off to a good start building 
hard feelings between the home and 
the school—living up to the name 
of hard-boiled “hooky cop”! 


Tue latter part of that first year 
something happened which 
changed my way of thinking in re- 
gard to working with people. I had 
been trying for some time to get 
three children into school. I had 
visited the parents, reasoned, re- 
monstrated, coaxed, but to no avail. 

The children were going to 
school only two or three days a 
week. Up to that time, I had had 
no prosecutions, but I decided to 
take this case to court. I took out a 
warrant for the father, who was 
violating the state compulsory- 
school law. Then I delivered the 
warrant to the office of the deputy 
sheriff. 

During a sleepless night, I 
thought of the money which the 
father would have to spend in fines 
and costs—hard-earned money 
which should be used to clothe and 
feed his children. 

The next morning I caught the 
officer before he could serve the 
warrant and asked him to talk to 
the father instead. I did not want 
the man brought to court, I ex- 
plained, but we had to do some- 
thing about keeping those children 
in school. 

I don’t know what the sheriff said 
to the parents, but the warrant 
never had to be served, and the 
problem was solved. Why had I 
not asked for help sooner? 


Erricient teamwork on the part 
of the attendance worker, the prin- 
cipal, the teacher, and perhaps 
others is required in getting some 





Mr. Hartsog is attendance director, 
Raleigh County Schools, Beckley, West 
Virginia. 
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pupils established in school. If any 
one of the team fails to recognize 
his duty, makes excuses, or just 
plain procrastinates, a child may be 
lost. 

With the “tough guys” in school 
—boys with chips on both shoulders 
—I tried to be a good leader rather 
than a driver. The best practice has 
been to let them work out their 
own problems while I stand by as 
friend and counselor. 

The attendance worker must 
study each case before he can begin 
intelligent treatment. Why is the 
child periodically absent from 
school? Why is his present attitude 
bad toward school, his teacher, soci- 
ety in general? 

I had to learn these things thru 
trial and error. It did not come to 
me overnight that an attendance 
worker must promote effective pub- 
lic relations for the school and must 
lead many parents into the realiza- 
tion that the school belongs to them 
and to their children. 

I had to acquire the year-in and 
year-out patience and persistence 
that are essential in dealing with 
children who continue to be at- 
tendance problems. It is easy to be- 
come discouraged, but that is a 
luxury no hooky cop can afford. 


In THE grocery store, we can select 
our apples and oranges and throw 
aside the bad ones. But we cannot 
do this with children. We must take 
them as they come—washed or un- 
washed, amiable, indifferent, or 
downright ornery—and try to mold 
them into good citizens. We may 
often think we have failed. It may 
be years before we learn that the 
effort paid off. 

A vivid appreciation of this fact 
came to me recently when I was 
visiting a small school. A _ little 
black-haired, black-eyed girl about 
eight years old attracted my atten- 
tion. She was alert, healthy, and be- 
comingly dressed, yet she reminded 
me somehow of a scrawny, ragged 
child who had been one of my prob- 
lems years ago in another commu- 
nity. 

I asked the principal about this 
little girl who looked so much like, 
yet unlike, that other one of my 
memory. To my astonishment, I 
learned that her mother had indeed 
been the scrawny, ragged one. But 














now she was a happily married 
woman with two children of her 
own; one was the pretty child whom 
I had noticed. 


As I stared at this child in 
wonder, I remembered her mother 
when she was almost the same age, 
Her family lived in a log hut in a 
rural community. Her father had 
moved from another state to avoid 
prosecution for running a still. Cut 
off from his moonshine activities, 
he could find no steady work. Nei- 
ther parent could read or write. 
Worse, they both got drunk peri- 
odically. 

It was my job to get their three 
school-age children enrolled. A 
young teacher in an isolated school 
had appealed to me for help in the 
matter. I set off on the mission 
bravely, determined to be an am- 
bassador of good will, tho I was 
having my troubles at the time not 
only with contrary parents but with 
bad roads, rattlesnakes, and biting 
dogs. 

Sure enough, when I reached the 
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wooded area where the cabin stood, 
a reception committee of four dogs 
met me and noisily challenged my 
right to be there. 

A woman appeared and called 
the dogs off just as I was about to 
climb a tree to save my skin. 

When I told her I represented 
the school and wanted to get her 
children enrolled, she informed me 
shortly that their children were in 
no condition to go to school be 
cause they had no decent clothes. 

“Where is your husband?” | 
asked. 

“He’s around somewhere,” she 
replied evasively. 

I said that if I could see the chil 
dren, I might be able to obtain 
clothes to fit them. 

The offer may have helped to 
break down the barrier of suspi 
cion. At any rate, she invited me 
inside where the children were hié 
ing. 

There they were, all five of them 
—three who should have been if 
school and two younger ones. To 

































































































this day, I have never seen such 

»orly dressed, undernourished 
children. The little dark-eyed girl, 
the oldest, was the most pitiful of 
all, ragged and unkempt. 

1 was taking the children’s meas- 
urements when the father came in, 
carrying a gun which looked as big 
as a cannon to me. 

He walked directly past me, set 
the gun down in a corner, turned 
around slowly, and asked, “Ma, who 
is this man and what does he want?” 

“He’s the truant officer. He wants 
our children to go to school.” 

“What for?” 

“To learn readin’ and writin’.” 

I had to swallow my Adam’s ap- 
ple before I could speak up. It was 
not my intention, I nervously as- 
sured the father, to pry into his 
business. But in this county, we 
were not satisfied until every child 
between the ages of six and-16 was 
enrolled in school. It was the right 
of every child, I declared, to get an 
education. 

The parents thawed a little as I 
warmed to my subject. They didn’t 
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hold to book learning, they re- 
peated. They needed the nine-year- 
old girl at home to look after the 
young ones. Still, if the children 
could get clothes. .. . 


Nor too cheered by this minor 
victory, I reported back to the 
young teacher and gave her the 
children’s measurements. We held 
an anxious conference. The Elks 
Club would be glad to help out 
with the shoes, we knew. But get- 
ting clothes for three children 
would be more difficult. True, there 
were many to whom we might turn. 
But we had already asked so much 
for so many others. 

There was the kind lady at the 
TB clinic who had worked long 
and patiently over a little neglected 
girl. The Lion’s Club had made it 
possible for a boy to attend school 
by buying him glasses. The Moose 
organization had financed a garden 
for an impoverished family and 
helped to keep them fed until the 
garden started to produce. Then, 
there were the teachers who had 
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done wonderful things for so many 
of their students. 

At last I decided to call on the 
school children. Why not ask chil- 
dren to help children? 

So, off to one of the better schools 
I went to get the principal’s per- 
mission to enlist his pupils’ help. 
The way those young people and 
their mothers responded never 
ceased to astonish me. 

We arranged to have the mother 
and her children come over after 
school had been dismissed for the 
day. The teacher did a fine job of 
getting acquainted while she and 
the mother selected two complete 
outfits for each child. I can still see 
that nine-year-old girl standing 
there, never speaking a word, star- 
ing as if she were in a trance. 

The children entered school the 
next day. But we did not know how 
long we could keep them there. 
Would they continue to be truancy 
problems? Would the influence of 
their profligate parents overcome 
the beneficial influence of. the 
school? The teacher wondered how 
to get the children started. I won- 
dered what I had started. 

In spite of our doubts, all three 
children stayed in the school until 
they finished sixth grade, the oldest 
at the head of her class. 

I lost track of them after that. 
Then, after all these years, I 
learned that the daughter of the 
drunken, shiftless father and moth 
er had grown to responsible wom- 
anhood. She was one of the school’s 
best patrons, the principal said, tak- 
ing uncommon interest in the un- 
derprivileged children, and _ bring- 
ing her own up to be good citizens. 


I’m happy that today the “hooky 
cop” and truant officer have given 
way almost completely to the at- 
tendance supervisor and the visit- 
ing teacher. Assigned the difficult 
task of finding out what prevents 
children from making a good ad- 
justment to school life, these spe- 
cialists are, at least ideally, trained 
as educators and as social workers. 

Their expert ability to diagnose 
children’s problems is matched with 
knowledge of the vast array of gov- 
ernmental and voluntary resources 
with which the modern community 
can do something constructive 
about those problems. # + 
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WHITE'S “INDUSTRIAL DRAWING.” 1878 


School art began with industrial 
drawings and classical motifs. 


“AUGSBURG’S DRAWING, BOOK III, 1902 
Perspective, by rule, was a major 
concern in the early 1900s. 


““PETERSON’S MAGAZINE,”’ 1875; *“*BOOK 
FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS,’’ 1874 


A child of the 1870s and her art work. 


N 1860 a law was passed requiring 
I that drawing be taught in the 
Massachusetts public schools. That 
law marked the beginning of art 
education in the public schools of 
America. Before that there had 
been some scattered efforts in art 
teaching, especially in secondary 
schools, and interest in self-expres- 
sion in the early kindergartens. 


Drawing Becomes Art 


Our early art education was pat- 
terned after traditional European 
practices. Geometric drawings, copy- 
ing from prints, and “scientific” 
perspective were the chief concerns. 
This type of art work was followed 


Dr. de Francesco is director of art edu- 
cation in State Teachers College, Kutz- 
town, Pennsylvania, and former secre- 
tary of the National Art Education 
Association, NEA, 
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by industrial drawing and “type 
solids” which were to be “rendered 
accurately and in proper perspec- 
tive.” 

By 1850 a slight tolerance had 
arisen for what was called illustra- 


“ 


tive or “art” drawing, but “picto- 
rial drawing” was a must, and it was 
to be done with photographic fidel- 
ity. For half a century the results 
were academic and traditional. | 
Meantime the science of educa- 
tion was moving forward, especially 
at the elementary-school level. The 
Oswego and the Quincy movements 
were successful in their experiments 
with art as a means of liberation, 
play, and self-discovery. 
Classrooms grew less formal, and 
nature and the child’s daily experi- 
ences became sources of inspiration. 
Such conditions encouraged art 
education, and drawing became art 


as its educational aim changed from 
imitation to expression. 


Ivory Tower and City Streets 


In spite of the movement toward 
a freer approach in art, academic 
and teacher-dominated procedures 
lingered. Moreover, leaders felt t 
need of justifying inclusion of af 
in the curriculum. The result w 
a period of slogans: “Art for Indu 
try,” “Art for Taste,” and, at th 
turn of this century, “Art for Aré 
Sake.” 

The last slogan advocated art a 
preciation and the study of the hi 
tory of art. The ivory-tower af 
proach was still dominant. 

In the first decade of our century 
art people and some _ educator 
spoke eloquently of the value df 
doing something creative in the art 
as an antidote for the dreariné 
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and monotony of working in an in- 
dustrial civilization. At the same 
time woodwork and various other 
types of handwork, which today we 
call crafts, were introduced to sup- 
plement graphic expression. Both 
steps were significant because they 
enlarged the scope of art in the 
schools and as a leisure-time ac- 
tivity. 


Experiencing Becomes ; 


Important 

While art teachers were increas- 
ing the prestige of art in educa- 
tion at the local level, a significant 
personality began to exert an influ- 
ence which was to be far-reaching. 
John Dewey’s experiential philos- 
ophy and, later on, the ideas ex- 
pressed in his Democracy and Edu- 
cation and eventually in his Art as 
Experience were laying the founda- 
tion for a new point of view in art 
and education. 

The nature and function of art 
in education came in for reap- 
praisal. 

The feeling grew that doing or 
making was not the most important 
thing. What mattered now was 
what happened to boys and girls in 
the process of experiencing or in 


the act of creation. This view de- 
emphasized traditional stress on 
skill and technical mastery thru 
drill. Instead it encouraged free- 
dom, experimentation, and _ the 
feeling that comes thru creation or 
appreciation of art. 

Simultaneously, at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Arthur 
Wesley Dow, another powerful per- 
sonality, was introducing a new ap- 
proach to art and its teaching. His 
chief complaint was against tradi- 
tional methods used in academies 
of art; therefore, he proposed an 
approach which would utilize the 
elements and principles of art: line, 
form, color, texture, dark and light, 
symmetry, proportion, and balance. 

The vast number of teachers pre- 
pared at Teachers College at that 
time came from all parts of our na- 
tion and from foreign countries. As 
a result, the Dow theory ‘became 
widespread and deep-rooted. 

But the “synthetic” method was 
not all that it was hoped it would 
be. Indeed, it became art by rule 
and thus partially defeated its own 
original purposes: appreciation and 
expression. Nevertheless, it intro- 
duced a new understanding of art, 
in spite of its own formalism. 


Art in Daily Life 


By 1920, the stress had shifted to 
the human factor, or the effect of 
art in the daily lives of people. Art 
for its own sake gave way, slowly, to 
art for the individual, the home, 
the community, and the school. 

The ’20s and early ’30s were days 
when art teachers were “selling” 
art to the public. Unfortunately, 
their fervor practically turned 
school rooms into poster factories 
to please every community organi- 
zation and enterprise. 

In this same period, the scientific 
movement in education brought 
about a systematic organization of 
the art education curriculum to in- 
clude testing, terminology studies, 
and attempts to set down valid aims 
and objectives. 

Altho the movement was well- 
meant, it was more adaptable to tra- 
ditional subjectmatter areas. In art, 
it imposed a deadly uniformity, so 
much so that what children “cre- 
ated” in Maine could easily be du- 
plicated in Philadelphia, Chicago, 
or San Francisco. 

However, some progress was 
made in these years even if at the 
cost of standardization. Art was 


reative Art * I. L. de FRANCESCO 


—100 years of art education 


Today, art education teaches concepts and develops 
insights thru experimentation with various materials. 


PITTSBURGH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


NATIONAL ART EDUCATION ASSN. 
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Teachers and elementary-school 
children find their subject- 
matter in the community. 
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SEATTLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
High-school students’ envi- 
ronment, also, lends itself to 
personal creative expression. 
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coming to be recognized as related 
to living. 


Light from Vienna and Rome 


During this period of standard- 
ization in America, several counter- 
acting European movements were 
engaging the attention of forward 
thinkers here. The Cizek school in 
Vienna and later the methods of 
Maria Montessori in Rome found 
many followers in America. The 
two schools advocated self-expres- 
sion, permissive atmosphere, experi- 
mentation, and variety of materials. 

The importance of the child, his 
emotional needs, yearnings, ideas, 
and creative potentiality became 
the new creed. Altho there were 
flaws in the Cizek premise, and al- 
tho its followers, in their zeal, con- 
fused freedom with chaos, art did 
rid itself of rule, and its spirit be- 
came a liberating one. 


The Child as Artist Arrives 


The child as artist now came to 
the fore. He appeared along with 
the child-centered school and in 
line with what was later known as 
“progressive education.” Art fos- 
tered individuality of expression 
and the personal vision of the child. 
No two drawings alike, no two in- 
terpretations similar, no predeter- 
mined formulae became the order 
of the day. 


Art Education for All 


During the ’30s, professional edu- 
cation was making strides in the di- 
rection of improved methods, and 
this approach obviously found re- 
ceptive minds in art educators. The 
school-arts program lent itself par- 
ticularly well to the pattern of the 
core curriculum, which permitted 
art to permeate the entire educa- 
tional process and allowed both the 
average child and the talented one 
to participate in cooperative art 
activities undertaken by a whole 
class. 

Even more significant at that time 
was the general reaffirmation of the 
democratic ideal of equal educa- 
tional opportunity for every child. 
The new slogan and the new ideal 
of art educators became art for all 
the children of all the people. 

Naturally, there were questions 
of implementation: curriculum 
guides, evaluation, method, and 
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supervision. But solutions were 
sought and some problems were 
solved. Art was touching the lives 
of many more thousands of chil- 
dren, and the idea of meaningful 
experiences, instead of dictated 
“projects,” was slowly advancing. 

Most worthy of mention in this 
connection is the Owatonna Project 
conducted by a staff from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and sponsored 
by the Carnegie Corporation. The 
project was to find out how basic 
life needs could become founda- 
tions upon which an art curriculum 
might be designed. 

The experience itself brought all 
the people of the locality into close 
contact with art. The resident direc- 
tors of the project popularized the 
experiences and findings of the 
project in various pronouncements 
on art education, chiefly that the 
needs of living are potent motives 
for expression. This gradually gave 
rise to “functional” art programs. 


New Directions 


The last two decades have wit- 
nessed a dramatic deviation in the 
overall point of view as regards art 
teaching. No longer is the question 
one of technics or of subjectmatter; 
it is a concern for the ultimate ends 
that art education is to serve. 

Art as education best describes 
the new position. Art experience is 
advocated, not for ulterior pur- 
poses, but for the stimulation of 
individual growth and_ develop- 
ment. Because the new philosophy 
envisions art as a natural vehicle 
of expression for all children, it 
must enlist the aid of all teachers 
in the operation of the program. 

Art not only seeks self-expression 
for the average child, but is con- 
cerned with finding ways whereby 
the gifted may be guided toward 
ultimate fulfilment. Art education 
is also mindful of the plight of the 
handicapped and is ready to extend 
its beneficence and healing power 
to the blind, the paraplegic, the 
slow learner, and the emotionally 
disturbed. 


Art and Democratic Ideals 


In the present phase, the philos- 
ophy and practices of art education 
are coming closer to those of educa- 
tion in general, and more in tune 
with American democratic ideals. 


Obviously, methods have been 
refined: teacher-pupil planning, 
utilization of pupil interest, use of 
community and school resources, 
group undertakings, and other pro- 
fessional technics are today incor- 
porated in a vital program which 
believes that art can become an in- 
tegrating agent in the development 
of the individual and in the life of 
the social group. 


Professional Progress Is Made 


As this area of education has 
evolved from “drawing” to “art, 
its sense of professional responsi- 
bility has also developed. Art teach- 
ers, in the contemporary sense, were 
unknown in America until the third 
quarter of the 19th century. Up to 
that time, there were artists who, in 
order to make a living, gave lessons 
in drawing, painting, and sculpture 
to those who were willing to pay 
the price. There were also “lim- 
ners” who went about painting por- 
traits as well as instructing in art. 

Today the preparation of the art 
teacher is a serious pursuit and 
equal to the preparation of teachers 
in other fields. The special concerns 
of art are advanced by four strong 
regional organizations amalgamated 
into the National Art Education 
Association, which is, in turn, a de- 
partment of the NEA. Research, 
conferences, and production of 
yearbooks and house organs are 
some activities of these groups. 

It is interesting to note at this 
point the vital part played by the 
NEA in the development of art 
education during the past century. 
In 1899, the NEA appointed a Com- 
mittee of Ten on Elementary Art 
Education. When that committee 
reported on the aims of art in the 
schools, some of the early aims re- 
ported then were prophetic, strange- 
ly enough, of the present objectives 
of art education. 

In 1933, a Department of Art 
Education was organized under the 
sponsorship of NEA. In 1947, this 
time under the leadership of the 
NEA and the regional art associa- 
tions, the present National Art Edu- 
cation Association came into being. 
A notable contribution of this as- 
sociation is the leadership and sup- 
port it has given to the Interna- 
tional Society for Education thru 


Art. #+ # 
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OME teachers mistakenly think 
S that professional expenses can 
be deducted from gross income and 
that tax liability can be computed 
on the balance. As a matter of fact, 
the calculation of gross income of- 
fers only a few opportunities for 
teachers to make such “deductions.” 

Sick leave, under certain circum- 
stances, can be excluded (Secs. 104, 
105, irc 1954). 

Certain travel expenses can be 
deducted on page one of the tax re- 
turn in arriving at adjusted gross 
income (Sec. 62 [2], irc 1954) . Such 
traveling expenses must have been 
incurred in the performance of 
services for an employer. (Be sure 
to remember all reimbursements 
you may have received.) 

In order to deduct from gross in- 
come expenses of meals and lodging 
away from home, your absence from 
your regular post must be of such 
duration that you cannot complete 
the task in a one-day round trip. 
Or, at least, your absence must be 
of such duration that you cannot 
reasonably do so without being re- 
leased from duty for sufficient time 
to obtain necessary sleep elsewhere. 

If you return home by the end of 
the same day, you cannot include 
meals or lodging, regardless of the 
distance traveled. In such event, 
you can deduct “transportation ex- 
penses” (Rev. Rul. 54-497, mrp 1954- 
2 cB 75). 


Itemized Deductions 


Other expenses connected with 
your professional life cannot be 
deducted unless you itemize deduc- 
tions on page two of the long form. 
Since the standard deduction is 
10%, it does not pay to itemize, un- 
less all items deductible (e.g., state 
taxes, interest on loans, contribu- 
tions) total over 10% of adjusted 
gross income. 

If you do itemize these deduc- 
tions, the following rules apply: 

You may deduct dues to profes- 


Dr. Remmlein is assistant director of 
the NEA Research Division. 
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Federal Income-Tax Guide for Teachers 


MADALINE KINTER REMMLEIN 


You Should Know... 


1. What you can exclude from 
gross income even if the card or 
short form is used. 


2. What you can deduct as busi- 


ness expenses if the long form 
is used. 

3. How you can justify deductions 
by citations to revenue rulings. 

4. How you can prove deductible 
expenses by adequate accounts. 

5. How you can appeal from ad- 
verse decisions of local tax 
agents. 


sional organizations, subscriptions 
for educational journals, and ex- 
penses incurred in attending teach- 
ers conventions in this country (IT 
3448, 1941-1 cB 206). 

Expenses incurred in attending 
professional meetings and conven- 
tions, including travel, meals, and 
lodging, constitute deductible busi- 
ness expenses (IT 2688, XII-l cB 
251; 17 3448, 1941-1 cB 206). 

Your travel expenses incurred on 
sabbatical leave are deductible, and 
should be itemized, if you receive 
compensation while engaged in re- 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Summer-school expenses are deducti- 
ble if you attend a school as a student 
to renew a teaching certificate needed 
to continue in your position (Nora 
Payne Hill v. Com., 181 Fed. [2d] 906). 
No deductions are allowed if your ob- 
jective is to obtain a position; to quali- 
fy for permanent status, higher posi- 
tion, or advance in the salary schedule; 
or to fulfil cultural aspirations (IT 
4044, 1951-1 CB 16, modifying 892, 4 
CB 209). 

A new rule on these expenses for 
inservice education of teachers may be 
released before the 1956 income-tax 
returns need to be filed on April 15, 
1957. 

For expenses incurred in connection 
with teaching summer-school sessions 
at a place other than. that of your 
regular employment, travel expenses 


to place of temporary employment are 
deductible (IT 2640, XI-2 CB 246). 


quired study and if you must report 
on your travel (iT 3380, 1940-1 cB 
29). However, your expenses are 
not deductible if the travel and 
study are not required by your em- 
ployer (Rev. Rul. 55-412, ms 1955- 
26, 37). 

The cost of a European trip vol- 
untarily undertaken for research 
and study to increase prestige and 
improve professional reputation is 
not deductible (Cardozo, 17 Tc 5, 
Dec. 18, 417). 

The cost of travel to your job 
plus the cost of the midday meal 
are personal and not deductible ex- 
penses even if your school is in a 
different town (11 Tom 651, Dec. 
19, 062 [M}). 

When you are not required to 
obtain an advanced degree to main- 
tain your position, expenses in con- 
nection with your thesis or disserta- 
tion are not deductible (Lampkin, 
11 tom 576, Dec. 19, 019 [M}). 

If you have employed a substi- 
tute, you should examine ir 2973, 
XV-1 cB 89; if you have been an ex- 
change teacher you should look up 
a Special Ruling, January 26, 1950. 


Proof of Expenses 


The Internal Revenue Service 
has issued a statement which, it 
said, is not intended to require or 
permit that the taxpayer be relieved 
of the burden of proof in such mat- 
ters nor to sanction any failure to 
comply with the record-keeping re- 
quirements . . . [However] close 
approximations of items not fully 
supported by documentary proof 
can very frequently be reached by 
reconstruction thru resort to reli- 
able secondary sources of informa- 
tion and collateral evidence. . 
Rail fares or plane fares can be as- 
certained with exactness and auto- 
mobile costs approximated on the 
basis of mileage covered.. A reason- 
able approximation of meals and 
lodging might be based upon re- 
ceipted hotel bills or by applying a 
daily rate (determined upon the 
basis of actual costs prevailing in 
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the particular community for com- 
parable accommodations) to the 
provable days of travel. Items such 
as tips, taxi fares, and the like can 
be based upon a reasonable ap- 
proximation. On the other 
hand, it is not service policy to al- 
low a percentage or other arbitrar- 
ily computed portion of deduction 
of this character merely for the pur- 
pose of settlement (IR Mim. 54-92, 
May 25, 1954). 


Appeal from Adverse Decisions 


If a local agent of the Internal 
Revenue Service questions a deduc- 
tion, cite the rule identified within 
parentheses above. Reference to this 
JourNAL article is not enough. 

If the agent refuses to allow the 
deduction on the basis of the cited 
rules, you should ask the agent to 
obtain a ruling on your specific case 
from the Washington office. Tax- 
payers cannot appeal directly to the 
Washington office, and local agents 
are not required to do so on re- 
quest of a taxpayer. 

However, you may go to the dis- 
trict director for an informal con- 
ference in which you, the agent, and 
the agent’s supervisor go over the 
question. If the supervisor agrees 
with the agent, but you refuse to ad- 
just your return accordingly, you 
will then receive a “30-day letter,” 
which is notice of intention to assess 
a deficiency based on the agent’s 
findings. 

You may then file a formal pro- 
test asking for a formal conference 
with the appellate division of the 
regional office. If the appellate di- 
vision approves the agent’s findings 
but you are still unwilling to accept 
the ruling, the appellate division 
will issue a “90-day letter.” This 
means that you must file an ap- 
peal with the Tax Court within the 
90-day period. 

An alternative is for you to pay 
the deficiency and take either one 
of two other steps: (1) file a claim 
for refund with the district director 
(this procedure is not very effective, 
because the claim for refund is re- 
viewed in the same office that made 
the original decision, and you can- 
not file suit for at least six months 
in order to give the service time to 
review the claim); or (2) file suit 
immediately in the district court for 
refund of the payment. #+ + 


The Superintendent as Instr 


OHN JONEs sits at the crossroads 
J of democracy. He is a superin- 
tendent of schools, and thru _ his 
office flow all the rushing cross- 
currents of American life. He meets 
directly the best and the worst fea- 
tures of our democratic life. 

He comes to grips with petty pol- 
itics and high-minded public serv- 
ice, with distraught emotional in- 
stability and rock-ribbed stability, 
with hate and love, with selfishness 
and selflessness, with squalor and 
comfort, with sorrow and joy, with 
dejection and elation. 

A superintendent must be both 
tender and tough, idealistic and re- 
alistic; sensitive to a helpless child’s 
most inarticulate needs, but able to 
slug it out in the rough and tumble 
of politics. John Jones lives many 
lives in one lifetime. 

But superintendents become su- 
perintendents not by draft but by 
choice. They devote years of study 
and work to gaining the necessary 
training and experience, knowing 
that this will be one of the most in- 
secure, hazardous, enervating, and 
frustrating jobs in education. Yet 
they also know it is one of the most 
challenging, exciting, and impor- 
tant jobs our society can offer. 

The superintendent of schools 
realizes his most important task is 
that of improving instruction, for 
it is a mark of every profession to 
increase continually its store of 
knowledge and to refine its technics. 

The superintendent is often frus- 
trated by the multitude of prob- 
lems that occupy his time. Some- 
times he becomes discouraged be- 


This article is based on The Superin- 


tendent as Instructional Leader, the 
1957 yearbook of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 


Dr. Trillingham is superintendent of 
Los Angeles County Schools and was 
chairman of the AASA’s 1957 Yearbook 
Commission. One copy of the book in- 
cluded in AASA membership; other 
‘copies available from AASA at $5 each, 
with the usual NEA quantity discounts. 


Dr. Trillingham will become AASA 
president-elect on March 15. 


Cc. C. TRILLINGHAM 


cause so many of the duties he must 
perform seem so remote from the 
actual teaching process. However, 
he should realize that whatever he 
does to make better teaching possi- 
ble is a contribution to the im- 
provement of instruction. 

When he helps to build a better 
building, when he is instrumental 
in getting a more adequate budget, 
when he refuses to succumb to pres- 
sure to employ an incompetent 
teacher, when he protects teachers 
and children from well-meaning 
promoters of essay contests and from 
interruptions in the daily schedule, 
he is contributing to improved in- 
struction. 

When he is able to obtain better 
lighting or acoustics or improved 
sanitary conditions, he is making 
better instruction easier. And again 
he contributes to improved instruc- 
tion thru such activities as selecting 
better teachers, bolstering morale, 
creating better working conditions, 
defending teachers against unfair 
criticism, and utilizing as fully as 
possible the potential abilities of 
each staff member. 

He is the person who can do 
most about providing the condi- 
tions and arranging the processes 
for cooperative action. 


Tue major responsibility of the 
educational leader—be he a school 
superintendent, building principal, 
or a supervisor—then becomes two- 
fold. The leader must provide staff 
members with the kinds of resources 
that are required if the cooperative 
approach to instructional improve- 
ment is to be really successful. 

He must also do what he can to 
see that people become increasingly 
skilful as they engage in the co- 
operative problem-solving process. 
If instruction is to be improved 
thru inservice education, the cli- 
mate in which various activities in- 
volving teachers take place is most 
important. Unless teachers have nu- 
merous opportunities to discuss 
their successes and failures with one 
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. another under circumstances that 
e are non-threatening, an atmosphere 
r, that encourages change is not likely 
. to develop. 
ai The administrator has a special 
a- responsibility to see that working 
conditions in a school provide for 
‘fr § frequent, informal meetings of pro- 
al fessional personnel so that each per- 
t, son stimulates, teaches, and sup- 
-S- § ports another. 
nt The superintendent and other 
TS — educational leaders do much to es- 
ng § tablish the group norms so far as 
m | personal relations are concerned. 
le, | When a leader demonstrates that 
in- | he is genuinely considerate of other 
people, that he values them and 
ter § considers them important, and that 
ed | he does not punish expressed reflec- 
ng tions on his judgment, he does a 
un § great deal to establish the kind of 
uc- | environment that makes for good 
ing | human relations thruout thesystem. 
ile, 
ns, Ir tHE John Joneses who super- 
fair | intend the majority of America’s 
a8 | school systems really are concerned 
of | about developing and improving 
their personnel practices to the end 
do | that the quality of teaching and 
ndi- } learning may be improved, most of 
sses | them can turn to available resources 
for professional assistance. 
Superintendents can get much 
the J help from their own professional 
nool | staffs and qualified lay persons in 
ipal, | their own school districts. In addi- 
two- | tion, state departments of education 
staff | and university and college staffs are 
irces J often in a position to give advice 
ative J and help on request. 
rove- | Another growing resource is the 
l. staff of competent consultants and 
in to |specialists in the offices of county 
ingly }superintendents, who stand ready 
e co-§to work with local school-district 
ocess. Jleaders in assessing instructional 
-oved fneeds, evaluating results, and plan- 
> cli |ning programs of inservice growth 
es in- }and improvement based on priority 
most leeds. 
renu- | Arrangements can be made for 
iscuss |/ess able teachers to visit those who 
h one [te doing superior teaching or to 
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participate in special institutes or 
workshops planned to promote pro- 
fessional improvement. The school 
leader today need not feel alone as 
he goes about the task of providing 
the facilities and conditions that 
are necessary for the best possible 
teaching and learning. 

Then, of course, there are all the 
human and material resources near 
home that await discovery and prop- 
er use in the improvement of in- 
struction. The administrative lead- 
er will keep cooperatively developed 
lists of such resources up-to-date 
and readily available to all person- 
nel, committees, and study groups. 

He will encourage teachers to 
take a hand in the selection of 
speakers and consultants. He will 
see that teachers have freedom to 
experiment and do creative teach- 
ing thru the utilization of these re- 
sources within their classrooms. He 
will assist the school staff in work- 
ing with the community and will 
guide the community in working 
with the school; better instruction 
and good school-community rela- 
tions are inseparable. 


In tHE long struggle to achieve 
real security in their jobs, the John 
Joneses who superintend our schools 
can develop a new understanding 
and faith in cooperative problem 
solving. They will recognize that by 
becoming self-directed individuals 
they can achieve the most impor- 
tant milestone in their personal and 
professional lives. They can develop 


greater freedom of choice as to what 
they should do, and in making this 
choice they can have the inner sat- 
isfaction that they are making de- 
cisions on the basis of criteria which 
they can defend. 

By becoming objective about 
themselves, they can develop a new 
sense of power, for once strengths 
and weaknesses are identified, the 
fear of failure diminishes. The John 
Joneses who have developed a 
sreater self-confidence have done so 
because they could be realistic 
about themselves and unafraid to 
face their shortcomings. 

Strangely enough, in developing 
this new-found security they have 
also developed a greater sense of 
confidence in the abilities of others. 
Only thru this confidence in the 
abilities of others and thru the del- 
egation of responsibility in the co- 
operative improvement of instruc- 
tion can the superintendent meet 
with equanimity the seemingly end- 
less barrage of demands which con- 
tinually are directed toward him. 

The superintendent should never 
forget that his office can be the 
greatest unifying force in the com- 
munity. It is his function to weld 
into the best educational program 
possible all the divergent factors 
and influences in the community. 
Pressures are his stock in trade. He 
must cope with them and _ utilize 
them. In America we recognize that 
there is great strength in well- 
coordinated diversity under sound 
leadership. + + 
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THE HOUSE WE LEARNED IN ¢™« «soe 


yg school closed in the spring, 
we all knew that one teacher 
would be transferred in the fall to 
the new South Elementary School, 
where a fifth- and sixth-grade wing 
was being built. : 

Then, about 10 days before th 
opening of the new term, we got 
our assignments. There it was: Mary 
Knobel, fifth grade, South Elemen- 
tary. 

The next day the principal called 
me to his office and explained that 
because shortages in materials had 
held up construction of the new 
wing, my fifth grade would tempo- 
rarily have classes in a house (‘East 
School”) on property purchased as 
a site for the new high school. 

Soon, shiny new desks and all the 
necessary equipment for conducting 
a fifth-grade class were moved into 
the house. The best I could do in 
arranging the desks was to place 
them so that, altho I could see 
everyone and everyone could see 
me, they could not all see each oth- 
er. (No remodeling could be done, 
as the house later was to be sold 
and moved off the lot.) 


My crass and I did remarkably 
well by solving each problem as it 
came along. 


First, there was the rest-room 
problem. We had a small modern 
bathroom with tub, sink, toilet, a 
large wastebasket, and a_paper- 
towel dispenser. 

At any time during the day chil- 
dren were free to go to the bath- 
room without permission. At recess 
time, the boys were dismissed first 
to go directly outside. Then the 
girls were to use the bathroom, two 
at a time, before going outside. If 
you have ever encountered troubles 
in a family of two or three children, 
you can imagine my 27 at recess and 
noontime! 

At the close of recess, I blew a 
whistle for the boys to come in and 
use the rest room, while the girls 
played outside five minutes longer. 


Mrs. Knobel is an elementary-school 
teacher in Nappanee, Indiana. 
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Of course, we had no automatic- 
bell system. However, the sound of 
a referee’s whistle penetrated to all 
corners of our two-and-a-half-block 
playground—the complete acreage 
for the proposed high school. 

The lot included a baseball dia- 
mond, a basketball backboard, a 
football field, a football practice 
field, and even a tennis court. 

The school provided us with a 
football, a utility ball, and a soft- 
ball and bat instead of the usual 
elementary-playground equipment. 
The football devotees brought in so 
much mud that a few times I was 
tempted to dunk them in the bath- 
tub! 


Speaxinc of dunking, one after- 
noon the children reported no 
water in the bathroom or kitchen 
sink. Later we learned the janitor 
had accidentally left a poker hang- 
ing from the valve of the water 
tank. The weight of the poker had 
slowly closed the valve and cut off 
our supply. 

Another time we kept hearing 
water running, and discovered a 
geyser gushing ominously from a 
pipe at the top of the hot-water 
tank. We found that the tank had 
become overheated. Our hot water 
was provided by means of a coil 
that went thru the coal furnace. 
The water in the tank had become 
so hot it had melted the plug in 
the relief valve and boiled over. 

We were thankful for a good re- 
lief valve, for otherwise, the tank 
and all of us would have gone thru 
the roof. When the same thing hap- 


“I know your occupation 
is teaching, but what is 
your source of income?” 


pened twice more in the next thr 
days, the tank was disconnected, 
and we became a cold-water school 


Our heat was provided by 
warm-air, coal-fired furnace. I can 
definitely state that we were never 
cold. 

The janitor, who also drives 
school bus, would build the fire be 
fore he left on his route. By the 
time I got to school, the tempera 
ture had usually soared to 90°. 
Three times it went to 100°. 

My usual routine in the morning 
was to unlock the front door, fasten 
the storm door wide open, rush to 
the back door and open it wide, 
then open the kitchen window 
and finally the bathroom window. 
Within 10 minutes, the tempera 
ture would usually be down to 80°, 
and by 10 minutes later it was down 
to 72°. Then all day long we 
opened and closed doors and win. 
dows, trying, without much suc 
cess, to maintain a comfortable 
temperature. 

Demonstrating the law that hot 
air rises was no problem in my class, 
as it was always much hotter stand. 
ing up than sitting down. For this 
reason we did most of our teaching 
and learning sitting down. 

One morning one of the boys dis 
covered all the crayons in his desk 
in a completely liquid state. The 
days it went to 100° even the tele 
phone was hot to the touch. 


In spire of numerous difficulties, 
I can truthfully say that my semes 
ter in “East School” was one I'm 
glad to have had. There are worse 
places to be teaching than in 4 
house in the middle of a big rec 
reation field—especially a hous 
surrounded by grape arbors and 
apple and peach trees and pine 
with fascinating cones. 

Now I’m teaching in South Ele 
mentary School, and the new high 
school is under construction. Ou 
house-school is gone, but it still 
lingers in the memories of a fifth 
grade class and its teacher. + # 
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7" CHINA everything old is 
sacred, and everything new an 
invention of the devil.” (Italy) 

“Discuss the meaning of a low 
civilization in India. What reasons 
can you give for so little advance- 
ment in culture?” (United States) 

These quotations from textbooks 
in the two countries cited are typi- 
cal of many such statements that 
appear in the textbooks of West- 
ern nations. 

Ranjana Sidhanta from India, 
after analyzing 70 textbooks used 
in the social studies in the United 
States, writes, ““The problem of de- 
picting modern India is acute, for 
much of the data included in the 
books analyzed is anachronistic and 
outdated.” 

In one elementary social-studies 
text currently in use in the United 
States, two of three paragraphs on 
“what Hindus believe” are devoted 
to Hindu respect for the cow. Such 
distortions in emphasis are com- 
mon in most textbooks of Western 
nations in their treatment of Asian 
peoples, culture, and government. 
Too often, important matters are 
overlooked and incidental matters 
are overstressed. 

Since 1917, five studies have been 





Mr. Hartshorn is executive secretary of 
NEA’s National Council for the Social 
Studies. He was the representative from 
the United States and served as chair- 
man at the Unesco conference on the 
treatment of Asia in Western textbooks 
and teaching materials. Free copies of 
the conference report may be obtained 
from Unesco, 19 Avenue Kleber, Paris 
16, France. 
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made in the United States relating 
to the treatment of Asian nations 
in our social-studies textbooks. Defi- 
nite progress has been made both 
in the quality and quantity of ma- 
terial on Asia that has appeared in 
our textbooks during the last 40 
years. But there is general recogni- 
tion that this problem needs con- 
tinued attention. 

What has been true in the 
United States is also true of the 
materials on Asia in the textbooks 
of other nations in the Western 
world. In fact, on the treatment of 
Asia, as of 1956, the textbooks of 
the United States compare very 
favorably indeed with textbooks of 
other Western nations. 


Tue improvement of textbooks 
by nationals in their own coun- 
tries, as a means of promoting bet- 
ter understanding between peoples 
of the world, has been a constant 
concern of UNESCO since it was 
founded in 1946. 

Two years ago UNESCO invited 
national commissions to have pa- 
pers prepared on “The Treatment 
of Asia in Western Textbooks and 
Teaching Materials.” Nearly 20 
Western nations submitted reports 
on this topic. 

In May 1956, a committee of edu- 
cators met in Paris on the invita- 
tion of the director-general of 
UNESCO to discuss and exchange 
ideas on the problems involved in 
the better presentation of the his- 
tory, geography, life, and culture 
of Asian peoples. 


The educators came from 16 
countries, comprising 11 Western 
countries, three Asian countries, 
and two countries which may be 
regarded as both Asian and Euro- 
pean. There was general agreement 
among them that urgent need exists 
for mutual understanding between 
the East and the West and for mu- 
tual appreciation of Eastern and 
Western values. 


Wits the ferment and change in 
the countries of Asia, the rise of 
nationalism and _ anti-colonialism, 
and the fact that about one-half of 
the world’s population lives in the 
Asian world, we in the United 
States have a very real reason for 
being concerned about our lack of 
knowledge of the history, geog- 
raphy, and culture of Asian peo- 
ples. We want to be friends and 
allies of Asian nations; and if that 
is to materialize, we must know 
and understand them much better 
than we do now. 

We also want the Asian peoples 
to understand and to respect us. 
Hence it is equally true that Asian 
textbooks and teaching materials 
must deal fairly with Western na- 
tions. On this latter point UNEsco 
is planning another project dealing 
with the treatment of Western na- 
tions in Asian textbooks and ma- 
terials. This study is also badly 
needed, for the evidence shows 
much distortion in Asian teaching 
materials about the Western world. 

The problem facing the social- 
studies teacher today in teaching 
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about Asian peoples is a difficult 
one in at least two major respects: 
materials and teacher education. 


First, there is the problem re- 
ferred to in the opening para- 
graphs of the inaccuracies, stereo- 
types, and lack of proper balance 
in the selection and emphasis of 
teaching material on Asian coun- 
tries. Actually the quality of text- 
book treatment of Asian matters 
could be improved without devot- 
ing more space to Asia. 

Improvement would involve 
greater scope, balance, and accu- 
racy, and the careful selection of 
significant topics that will stress 
similarities and reduce emphasis on 
the exotic. 

Several U. S. texts contain good 
biographical sketches of a few out- 
standing Asian leaders such as Con- 
fucius and Gandhi. However, most 
texts in this and other Western na- 
tions are weak in this respect. The 
committee recommended that those 
responsible for preparation of 
teaching materials in all Western 
nations include more names and 
descriptions of Asian literary, reli- 
gious, scientific, and political lead- 
ers. 

The reports from Western na- 
tions reflect that among the prob- 
lems of interpretation is the ten- 
dency to judge the development of 
Asian countries in terms of West- 
ern standards and values. In some 
countries, the treatment tends to 
present parts of Asia in terms of 
colonialism, but much of this 
emphasis is beginning to disappear. 
The transition from colonial areas 
to sovereign states with national 
cultures calls for a new point of 
view and a new treatment. 

Discussion of conflicts and ten- 
sions in past relationships, within 
Asia as well as between Asia and 
Western states, which present the 
less agreeable aspects of the devel- 
opment of human society, cannot 
be avoided. Such conflicts, how- 
ever, should be studied with the 
object of arriving at fair and just 
conclusions, and an effort should be 
made to develop genuine under- 
standing of the forces at work in 
generating conflicts. 


Beyonp the problem of the con- 
tent and interpretation of teaching 
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materials on Asia, the committee 
found teacher education the second 
major problem common in the na- 
tions of the West. 

The representatives from the 
Western nations were unanimous 
in agreeing that teachers’ lack of 
knowledge about the Asian world 
must be attacked in both preserv- 
ice and inservice teacher-education 
programs. 

More and improved materials on 
Asia are needed, but they will not 
be well utilized unless steps are 
taken to provide ways and means 
for teachers themselves to learn 
more about this major section of 
the world. 

For teachers in service, summer- 
school programs, extension courses, 
workshops, and institutes should be 
developed on a wide scale so that 
social-studies teachers in particu- 
lar have means for strengthening 
their knowledge about Asian peo- 
ples and nations. All technics for in- 
service education should be utilized, 
and both scholarship and financial 
resources should be mobilized to 
carry out this task. The need is 
urgent and the time is late. 

Preservice education programs 
must make it possible for students 
to acquire knowledge about Asia. 
The study of Asian problems and 
background should be required as 
part of the program for ali pro- 
spective social-studies teachers. 

With more and improved teach- 
ing materials, and with teachers 
equipped to deal with the Asian 
world, it will be much easier to 
include more about this area in 
our courses of study. 

There is much fragmentary and 
scattered material in present pro- 
grams, but the need is for a more 
comprehensive and balanced treat- 
ment. In achieving this end, much 
help may be obtained from the 
many scholars on Asia scattered 
thruout the United States. 

The recognition of the value of 
this area of study by school admin- 
istrators and of their support and 
cooperation in introducing needed 
changes both in school curriculums 
and teacher-education programs is 
most important. 

Altho UNEsco can stimulate na- 
tions to action, the responsibility 
for improvement rests with teach- 
ers, administrators, authors of text- 


books, publishers, scholars, and uni- 
versities in each country. 


THE UNEsco committee did not 
attempt to lay down anything in 
the nature of a school syllabus for 
Asian studies. They did, however, 
suggest some broad headings which 
might be regarded as essential mini- 
mums to be applied with varying 
degrees of complexity and intensity 
at different school levels. The fol- 
lowing points are quoted from the 
committee report: 

1. A balanced emphasis upon the 
contribution of Asian peoples to 
the development of . . . civilization. 

2. A more detailed treatment of 
some great Asian civilizations, the 
object being to provide some un- 
derstanding of their essential char- 
acteristics. 

3. The introduction, as is com- 
mon when teaching the history of 
Western countries, of biographical 
material relating to outstanding 
Asian figures. 

4. An attempt to give in a vivid 
and realistic way some conception 
of ways of life and thought by refer- 
ence to such matters as family, 
transport, food, education, archi- 
tecture, literature, etc. This at- 
tempt could be made both when 
teaching contemporary history and 
when dealing with some earlier his- 
torical period. 

5. An objective treatment of cul- 
tural contact between East and 
West, especially in the last 200 
years. 

6. A study of some of the more 
basic contemporary issues in Asia, 
from the point of view both of in- 
ternal development and of external 
relations. 


One point that clearly emerged 
from the UNEsco conference and its 
report was that in dealing with 
teaching about Asia, all the West- 
ern nations found that they had 
common problems, that their diff- 
culties and proposed solutions were 
similar, and that all the Western 
nations had much to learn from 
each other as well as from the na 
tions of the East. 

It is hoped that uNEsco, which 
rendered a real service to educa 
tion in calling the meeting, will 
follow thru with additional work 
in this area. #+ # 
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HUNGARIAN DILEMMA. 
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U.S. ARMY PHOTOGRAPH 


Hungarian refugees look for familiar names posted at Camp Kilmer. 





as revealed in interviews with refugee teachers at Camp Kilmer 


IN AN attempt to get a new look 
at education behind the iron cur- 
tain, the NEA Journav sent Assis- 
tant Editor GEORGE E. ARN- 
STEIN to Camp Kilmer, New Jersey, 
where thousands of Hungarian refu- 
gees are being processed for official 
entry into the United States. 

Dr. Arnstein found few teachers 
among the refugees, but brought 
back this story. He conducted the 
interviews in German or thru Eng- 
lish-speaking refugees. Names _ in 
this article are fictitious. 


“ UNGARY is a land of ten mil- 
lion actors,” said a 30-year- 
old Hungarian teacher. He smiled, 
then added: “I say that because all 
of us sounded like Communists, 
without believing what we said. 
“In the schools the teachers tell 
lies with a straight face, and they 
expect their students to know that 
they lie. The students give all the 
proper answers because they know 
that the teacher is supposed to tell 
them this kind of nonsense.” 
Miklos Laszlo was neatly dressed 
in a donated American suit. He was 
in good spirits, impatient to leave 
Camp Kilmer and to strike out on 
his own. 
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“My mother has 40 years of serv- 
ice in nursery schools,” he con- 
tinued. “She teaches during the 
day, and after school she takes care 
of other children whose mothers 
work. My sister teaches public 
school, second class [grade]. None 
of us joined the party. All of us had 
to pretend.” 

Mr. Laszlo thought that Com- 
munist teachings were slow to take 
root. “Most teachers lack convic- 
tion, and many parents tell the 
children the truth at home. This is 
especially true among workers and 
peasants; the regime favors them 
and they feel more free to speak 
up. The middle classes are more 
cautious.” 


A 2l-yEar-oLp elementary-school 
teacher told part of his story. After 
preparation consisting of eight 
years of general [elementary] school 
and five of teacher education, he 
had taught for three years in a 
small town in the provinces: 

“I taught all subjects to two 
classes. There was small pay for 
beginning teachers; many had part- 
time employment to increase their 
pay. I had about 30 children in 


each class. Our school had about 
1200 children and 54 teachers. The 
direktor was the only Communist. 

“We had pictures of Lenin, 
Stalin, and Rikosi on the wall, but 
in November we threw them away. 
The textbooks had stories about 
the Communist liberators, and the 
children remembered things like 
that.” 

A high-school teacher from a 
small town told a similar story: 
“At the University I had to pretend 
I was a Commanist. In this I suc- 
ceeded, tho I did not join the party 
or believe the line. I was a profes- 
szor in the gimnazium at Gyér, 
where I taught science. In the 
United States I want to work as a 
chemist. 

“The government wanted all of 
us to propagandize in our classes, 
but because science is objective, 
there was little opportunity. In 
history classes there’s more chance. 

“All the schools teach Russian 
as a foreign language, even to 
young children. In some of the 
middle [vocational high] schools 
there is some opportunity to learn 
French or German. Before World 
War II there was no Russian in- 
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struction at all, and German was 
the first foreign language. 

“In my school there were 35 
teachers. Only one teacher, who was 
young and opportunistic, belonged 
to the party. The direktor of our 
school had been a good Communist 
since 1948. In fact, he first became 
a Communist; then he became 
direktor.” 


Jupit SzAnvor, an attractive 24- 
year-old elementary-school teacher 
and mother, mentioned another 
problem: “After the Communists 
took control of the government in 
1948, they abolished religious in- 
struction, which used to be com- 
pulsory. Now the parents must 
write to the school and request 
religious teaching. The _ school 
sends a notice of this request to 
the local [Communist] party sec- 
retary. 

“The father then hears at work 
that he may have to be released 
when there is not enough work. If 
he pays for private religious les- 
sons, he does what is illegal. If he 
has religious convictions—and most 
Hungarians feel deeply—and does 
nothing, then he has trouble with 
his conscience.” 

Mr. Laszlo also mentioned polit- 
ical instruction: “A few years ago 
we really read Das Kapital. After 
all, Karl Marx was a learned man, 
a professor, and he was wrong but 
he was intelligent. But then there 
came short versions of Marxist 
writings, then explanations of the 
short versions, and today these 
classes in political philosophy usu- 
ally are nothing more than the 
reading of clippings from party 
newspapers. This type of instruc- 
tion takes place in all classes—from 
the first [grade] thru the univer- 
sity.” 

He then told the following story: 
“The daughter of a friend of mine 
faced her maturum [a comprehen- 
sive terminal examination]. She 
told her father that she especially 
feared the history examination. 
World War II, she said, was very 
confusing. From memory, the fa- 
ther traced the major events in a 
few sentences. 

“The daughter had learned that 
the capitalistic Americans had 
helped the Germans to invade Rus- 
sia, but that the American people 
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had finally overcome their bosses 
and had forced them to stop their 
help to the Germans. The Rus- 
sians had thus been practically 
alone in achieving their victory 
over the Axis powers. 

“The difficulty faced by the 
daughter,” Mr. Laszlo continued, 
“lay in the game she had to play 
during examinations. Teacher and 
students had to pretend that the 
wrong answers were right and de- 
served a good mark.” 

When the uprising came last fall, 
there were demonstrations by work- 
ers and students. “I was one of 
three teachers from my school,” the 
high-school teacher said, “to join 
in. We marched thru the streets. 
Sometimes we shouted: ‘Russki go 
home.’ We tore the red star out of 
every Hungarian flag we saw. When 
the Russian army came back and 
brought the tanks, the whole revo- 
lution fell apart. 

“My family—my wife and three 
sons, aged 8, 10, and 12—took a 
small suitcase, a pair of briefcases 
with some documents, a few text- 
books and clothes, and an English- 
Hungarian dictionary. We took the 
train, then walked 12 kilometers 
[8 miles] and crossed the border, 
which was not patrolled. Later we 
flew to Germany, then to Iceland, 
and two days ago we arrived in 
Camp Kilmer.” 


ANOTHER recent arrival was 
Ferenc Halas, a 30-year-old ele- 
mentary-school teacher who had 
traveled to the border on a bicycle, 
and to the United States by air, via 
Bermuda. 

Word of the revolution had been 
slow to reach his village, but he 
had done his best to play Paul 
Revere by spreading the news to 
other towns. To do this, he had 
“liberated” a Hungarian army jeep. 


“In one village,” he reported, “the 


people took the local Communist 
chief and forced him to grasp a 
crucifix and then crawl on his knees 
for a kilometer or more.” 

Mr. Halas also took part in a 
burning of Communist-influenced 
textbooks. “We wasted no time in 
my village. Prayers again opened 
the classes at school just as before. 
We put the crucifixes back on the 
classroom walls, and we stopped 
the meetings of the Pioneers.” 


Under Communist sponsorship 
there had been a strong drive to 
get boys and girls into a political 
and militaristic youth organization 
known as the Pioneers. Leadership 
often was entrusted to teachers, not 
because they were particularly 
loyal to the regime, but because 
everyone was expected to volunteer 
for social service, and teachers rated 
high for their ability to handle 
young people. 

Most of the teachers at Kilmer 
had toed the line. “We had orders 
to hold pionir meetings on Sunday 
morning so that we couldn’t go to 
church,” said Mz. Halas. “These 
same youngsters took a leading role 
in the book-burning. Nobody told 
them; they did it by themselves. 

“When the Russian soldiers came 
back,” he continued, “there was 
resistance. Many of us had weapons 
and became partizdn, but then we 
had to give up or hide, or flee.” 

The teacher from Gyér had some 
harsh things to say about the state 
of Hungarian schools: “We had ex- 
cellent schoolbooks after the war. 
Then the Communists took over 
the government and new school- 
books were printed. 

“This is a part of their Five-Year 
Plan,” he explained. “It includes 
factories and goods for consumers, 
and theaters. It has not worked. 
The government either forgot the 
teachers altogether or calculated 
very badly. The government says 
that only the best is good enough 
for the children, but they have to 
go to class in double sessions. 

“The Five-Year-Plan included 
the education reform, which meant 
some good changes. But the plan 
also abolished part of the normal 
schools. This resulted in a lack of 
teachers. So the normal schools had 
to go back into operation. 


Ir 1s risky to generalize on the 
basis of a few interviews. Still, I 
gained several general impressions, 
one being that there are very few 


convinced Communists in Hun 
gary. Mrs. Szindor even had a 
feeble joke on the subject: “In all 
Hungary there is only a single Com 
munist, but nobody knows who he 
is, and so everybody acts as if one’s 
neighbor were the one.” The re 
sult is fear and hypocrisy. 

In addition to the real Com 
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munists, there are many who play 
along with the regime in order to 
keep their jobs. Opportunists sup- 
port the party to get an education, 
or to get a promotion. 

Admission quotas in the univer- 
sities, for example, make it difficult 
for children of former landowners, 
businessmen, and capitalists to 
enter. Workers and peasants receive 
such large quotas that unqualified 
(by non-Communist standards) stu- 
dents enter the universities while 
intelligent bourgeois can’t qualify, 
unless they have “reformed.” 

A similar bias operates in the 
high schools and even in the ele- 
mentary schools. Teachers have 
been known to be asked for an ac- 
counting as to why the son of a 
worker received a report card lower 
than a bourgeois child did. There 
is an assumption that workers and 
peasants are innately superior. 

In Hungary the schools follow 
the party line. The teachers lack 
conviction, but some of the Com- 
munist teachings seem to be taking 
hold. 

Even the refugee teachers betray 
confused states of mind. Some refer 
to the recent October uprising as” 
the revolution; others call it the 
counterrevolution. When they talk 
about school, they sometimes con- 
fuse the present tense with the past, 
things as they were with conditions 
as they are—or sometimes with 
things as they would like them 
to be. 


Tue Hungarian experience pro- 
vides a dilemma. If the younger 
generation believes the official doc- 
trine as it is being taught, then the 
Communist regime will succeed in 
Hungary. And there seems to be 
agreement among the refugees, in- 
cluding teachers, that the younger 
children are slowly being convinced 
by Communist teachings. 

All of the non-Communist Hun- 
garians are caught between the tra- 
ditional ideals of the past and the 
Communist pressures of the pres- 
ent. What effect does this conflict 
have on law and order? What are 
the tensions within each Hungarian 
who lives in a world that is half 
true and half false? 

At Camp Kilmer, when asked 
about this, the Hungarians merely 
shook their heads in silence. # # 
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TEACHER WELFARE 


PROUD OF OUR CREDIT UNION 


Beggin proper conditions, a tea- 
spoonful of yeast can raise pro- 
digious amounts of dough. That 
statement suits our Portland (Ore- 
s ree gon) Teachers 
Credit Union— 
with no pun in- 
tended! During 
the past 24 years, 
the credit union 


a mere idea to 
an organization 
worth nearly $3 
million. 

Portland delegates to the 1931 
NEA convention in Los Angeles 
heard about the then-novel notion 
of cooperative savings-and-loan 
companies for local teachers 
groups. As active members of local 
teachers associations, the delegates 
knew what to do with the spoon- 
ful of yeast. When they returned 
to Portland, they called together 
representatives of all our teachers 
groups and explained to us what 
they had learned about credit un- 
ions. 

All the local associations re- 
sponded strongly to the idea, and 
every group was represented on the 
board of directors when the Port- 
land Teachers Credit Union was 
instituted. Among the first directors 
were the president of the elemen- 
tary-grade teachers association and 
the president of the elementary- 
principals association. I was in- 
cluded also, as an officer of the high- 
school teachers association. 

Close cooperation between the 
local associations and the credit un- 
ion has continued. ; 

Our credit union had scarcely 
started to grow when the nation’s 
banks closed, but it thrived on ad- 
versity. When our school district 
became financially distressed, we 


Miss Shull 


NEA President Martha Shull served for 
20 years as secretary of the Portland 
(Oregon) Teachers Credit Union. She 
is a teacher of English in Portland’s 
Jefferson High School. Hugh G. Stout, 
treasurer of the credit since its 
organization in 1932, assisted Miss Shull 
in the preparation of this article. 


has grown from: 


MARTHA A. SHULL 


secured a “par value” market for 
“validated warrants” issued to 
teachers in lieu of checks. Tho the 
going was rough, the credit union 
increased steadily in membership 
and assets. 

In the beginning we were open 
only to Portland teachers, but later 
we welcomed other local school 
employes and finally included all 
school employes in the nearby col- 
leges and adjacent counties. 

As news of our operations spread 
around the state, others became in- 
terested in organizing credit un- 
ions for themselves. Today, 10% of 
all credit unions in the state of Ore- 
gon are for school employes. 

I have never held an office in a 
teachers association that gave me 
more pleasure than my service as 
secretary of the Portland Teachers 
Credit Union. As I look back, I 
am proud of our part in a number 
of outstanding achievements. With 
letters and telegrams we aided in 
establishing the Federal Credit Un- 
ion Act of 1934. Oregon’s Senator 
McNary was an able ally in promot- 
ing the national enabling legisla- 
tion. We helped to organize the 
Credit Union National Association 
and its affiliated insurance and sup- 
plies cooperatives. 

A source of great satisfaction to 
me over the years has been the com- 
plete trust placed in our credit un- 
ion. People come to the office with 
full confidence that they will be 
fairly treated. They rely on the 
ready availability of cash when it is 
needed. I can personally vouch for 
this, remembering especially a time 
when I was overseas and found that 
my budget had been underesti- 
mated. 

Any teachers group interested in 
establishing a credit union may ob- 
tain assistance and advice by writ- 
ing to the NEA Committee on 
Credit Unions, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. # # 




















Only flags should be at half-mast. 


Soap and water would have been an effective weed-killer. 


srr and ask yourself: Am I well 
groomed today? 

Are my shoes polished? Is my hair 
combed? Are my fingernails clean? 
Is my blouse or shirt tucked in? Are 


all my buttons buttoned, snaps 
snapped, hooks hooked, and zippers 
zipped? 


Did I wash with soap and warm 
water this morning? Did I brush 
my teeth carefully? 

As I read this, am I “chomping’ 
on a piece of gum? Am I hunched 
over? Is there egg on my chin from 
breakfast? Am I biting my nails? 


, 


When I finish reading this, will 
I decide I can’t be bothered? Or 
will I give it some thought and see 
what I can do about my grooming? 

It certainly isn’t necessary for 
you to keep your dirty bucks as 
clean as an intern’s shoes, or to press 
a sharp crease down the front of 
your blue jeans. But if the heels of 
your bucks are worn to wafers and 
your jeans haven’t been washed in 
two weeks, or if your bangs are 
clogging up the straw when you 
drink a milk shake, then you really 
ought to read this centerspread. It’s 








in egg shampoo is fine, but you don't ha 





all right to be casual, but there's 
not much excuse for being down- 
right messy. 

Tuck in your shirttail. You're 
big enough to know that pencils 
belong in the hand and not in the 
mouth, that ears hear best and look 
best when they are clean, and that 


, your belt should buckle just below 


the ribs and not halfway down the 
hip-line. 

This page shows how other peo- 
ple sometimes see you. Take a good 
look. If it makes you shudder, why 
don’t you do something about it? 








Too many rings around Rosie. 


Pull yourself together, old man. 


Boys’ jackets pys. 








Assuming Good 


E> | 


She uses non-lip smearstick. 








Grooming 


SUGGESTED THINGS TO DO 


Ask your gym teacher to let you de- 
vote a part of one class period to an 
informal discussion on good grooming 
and posture. 

Get your friends together to talk 
over your grooming habits. Be pre- 
pared to take and give some helpful 
criticism. 

The topic “good grooming” lends 
itself to amusing, tho instructional, 
treatment. Consider writing a short 
skit, poem, theme, or feature article 
for your school paper on this subject. 


Bring in magazine and newspaper 
pictures of well-groomed and _ ill- 
groomed teenagers or take your own 
photographs as a class project. Make 
a display of the best pictures for one 
of your classrooms or for a hall bul- 
letinboard. 

Have a good-grooming day in one 
of your classes. Don’t dress “fit to kill,” 
but come at your neatest yet most com- 
fortable. On another day, discuss with 
your classmates and teacher what they 
thought of the experiment. 


TO THE TEACHER: This centerspread for junior high-school students was based 
on a project by Joel Dvorman and his seventh-grade arithmetic class at Marshall 
Jusior High School in Long Beach, California. Mr. Dvorman, who is now a counselor 
at Fullerton Union High School, Fullerton, California, used the posed photos of these 
students to promote improved appearance and behavior in his classes without 


any direct “preaching.” 


Reprints 5¢ each. No orders accepted for less than $1. Order from NEA, 1201 


léth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Sg erdgertyg: Linda still used 
baby talk, largely from habit; 
the children and adults with whom 
Linda currently had contact all 
used normal speech. Her teacher re- 
corded samples of Linda’s speech 
for the child herself to hear. With- 
in a few weeks marked improve- 
ment began to take place. 

Discussion in a_ high-school 
“problems of democracy” class 
seemed to be getting nowhere. A 
few students dominated the discus- 
sion, which frequently strayed from 
the issue. The teacher tape-record. 
ed an entire period’s discussion and 
played it back for analysis. The stu. 
dents were able to see irrelevancies, 
technical mistakes of the student 
discussion leader, and the tendency 
of a few to talk to excess. 

A sixth-grade teacher recorded 
portions of a phonics lesson, an 
oral-reading session, and the report: 
ing on a “reading for information” 
assignment. At a parents’ meeting 
later, these tapes provided dramatic 
answers to “What is the school do- 
ing about reading?” 

Every fall, an instrumental music 
teacher for the elementary grades 
records a sample of each child’s per- 
formance for comparison with a 
similar sample in the spring. In ad- 
dition, he frequently records both 
individual and group performance 
for immediate analysis as a_ basis 
for remedial practice. 

These are but a few of the almost 
infinitely varied uses to which tape 
recorders are being put in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Few 
teaching tools are of more practical 
usefulness, and none has greater 
versatility. 

When we consider that tape-re 
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ON 


TAPE 


The tape recorder enables the teacher 
to do a more effective job, says 


cording in the United States is only 
about 10 years old, the extent of its 
acceptance by schools has been re- 
markable. But most teachers do not 
yet have regular access to the tape 
recorder. Indeed, many are not 
even aware of the help it can give 
in day-to-day class work. 


Why Buy Tape Recorders? 


Tape recorders are a good invest- 
ment even in these days of heavy 
competition for the school tax dol- 
lar. They give major help with some 
of the more time-consuming aspects 
of analysis and drill as well as pro- 
viding motivation for other learn- 
ing activities. A tape recorder brings 
the neighborhood, the community, 
and the world into the classroom. 

The tape recorder not only plays 
previously recorded material, as 
does a record player, but it has 
brought instantaneous recording 
into the ordinary classroom and 
home. An amateur can record the 
“moving stream of life” for tempo- 
rary or permanent use. And this in- 
cludes not only sounds, interviews, 
discussions, music, talks, and meet- 
ings, but radio programs and the 
sound portion of television as well. 


Functions of the Tape Recorder 


Consider for a moment some of 
the functions performed by the 
tape recorder in teaching. 

As motivation. The chance to re- 
cord their own creative productions 
on tape is a powerful motivation to 
children. It stimulates the writing of 
original stories, poems, and songs. 
Even plays and dramatic skits grow- 
ing out of units of work are moti- 
vated by the opportunity to record 
them on tape. New interest is taken 
in assigned reading when summa- 
ries can be recorded rather than 
written. And. the improvement of 
everyday speech is motivated when 
boys and girls hear for themselves 


the speech practices which are in- 
terfering with their effective com- 
munication. 

As a means of analysis. The tape 
recorder enables youngsters to re- 
cord their proficiency in music, in 
speech, in discussion, in reporting, 
and in summarizing as a basis for 
analysis and improvement. 

As enrichment. Radio programs 
can be recorded for use when de- 
sired. Programs from a tape library 
can be utilized. (One national tape 
library and about 30 state ones are 
now serving schools.) Interviews 
with authorities can be brought in- 
to the classroom when they will fit 
best into the unit of study. On-the- 
spot descriptions of places and 
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events made by children, by the 
teacher, or by parents are frequent- 
ly useful. 

As a performance model. The 
tape recorder enables both individ- 
ual and group learners to hear qual- 
ity performance in speech, drama, 
and music. With a tape recorder, 
the teacher can supplement foreign- 
language teaching with recorded 
talks by visiting exchange person- 
nel or recently arrived children 
from other nations, and with re- 
cordings made by the teacher on 
his own foreign trips. 

As a reporter. Pupils can record 
summaries of reading, interviews, 
and investigations at the time they 
are made for reporting back to the 


The tape recorder is a powerful motivating force. 
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whole group. Similarly one class 
or group can report its activities or 
findings to another. 

Recorded classroom practice in 
such fields as reading, arithmetic, 
spelling, and music is far more ac- 
curate and convincing to parent 
and community groups than the 
teacher’s account of these matters 
or even a specially staged demon- 
stration. 

As music background. The tape 
recorder can provide specially re- 
corded background music for lunch- 
room and corridors, for industrial- 
arts shops and home-economics lab- 
oratories, and for rhythm activities 
or typing classes. 

As instructor of shut-ins. Chil- 
dren forced by illness to miss school 
for considerable periods can be pro- 
vided some of the lost school expe- 
rience thru taped portions of class- 
room activities. Developmental les- 
sons covering new material should 
certainly be recorded for their 
study. The shut-in, in turn, may re- 
quest specific help and information 
on the tapes he returns to the 
school. 

As a means of testing. Specialists 
in test administration can record 
standard instructions and time sec- 
tions and items accurately. Tests 
can then be given to a number of 
groups in precisely the same way. 
Or the teacher may wish to admin- 
ister tests to varied individuals and 
groups within his class at different 
times as the slower or faster learn- 
ers are ready to be examined. Final- 
ly; taped tests enable the teacher to 
work with some groups while other 
groups are being tested. 

As an assignment device. In plan- 
ning a day’s work, the teacher can 
record various specific assignments 
for small groups within the class. 
As each group completes an activi- 
ty, it can listen to the teacher’s next 
assignment, and even re-hear it if 
necessary. This is easier for the 
teacher than writing out detailed 
small-group assignments and chen 
having them duplicated. 

As an administrative aid. The 
high-school radio workshop will 
make use of the tape recorder con- 
stantly in its operation as_ the 
school’s closed-circuit radio station. 
Assembly talks and sessions of the 
student council can be recorded. 
Daily announcements over the 
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speaker system can be wholly or 
partially recorded in advance, as 
can the principal’s regular talks to 
the student body. 


Kinds of Tape Uses 


The uses of tapes can be classified 
into temporary (used over and 
over) and permanent (saved for 
shorter or longer periods) . 

For temporary uses, five tapes per 
teacher using the machine might 
provide a starting point. 

Permanent uses are relatively ex- 


. pensive because they involve tying 


up considerable quantities of tape. 
The number of tapes required for 
the permanent-library stock can be 
determined only on the basis of the 
availability of school broadcasts in 
the area, the availability of a “Tapes 
for Teaching” library unit, and the 
number of teachers likely to be re- 
cording significant community ma- 
terial. Perhaps 25 to 50 tapes for 
this purpose per machine might be 
added each year. For permanent 
student-record tapes, five tapes per 
teacher would be a good beginning. 


Operating the Tape Recorder 


While a teacher may need to op- 
erate a tape recorder in the primary 
grades, this function should be 
turned over to pupils in the later 
grades when possible. Fourth-grad- 
ers and above are capable of being 
trained to do this task responsibly 
and efficiently. In some elementary 
schools and in most high schoois, 
crews or clubs of upper-grade pu- 
pils are organized to service the 
tape machines. 

In any case, however, teachers to- 
day need to become acquainted 
with the tape recorder—its many 
uses and its operation. 

Familiarity with the functions of 


la tape recorder and confidence in 


its operation should be developed 
in teacher-education institutions. 

However, since surveys indicate 
that few teachers colleges are giving 
such training, the responsibility 
falls upon the school systems. 

At least one session of the induc- 
tion training of new teachers may 
well be devoted to an intensive ex- 
posure to various teaching aids, in- 
cluding the tape recorder. Experi- 
ence ought to include actual han- 
dling of the machine as well as ob- 
serving demonstrations of its uses. 


How Many Tape Recorders? 


How many tape recorders does a 
single school need? A suggested aver- 
age for an elementary school is one 
tape recorder for each five or six 
teachers. In a general high school, 
the ratio might be one machine for 
each 10 teachers, but it must be ex- 
pected that teachers in some subject 
fields will use the machines inten- 
sively while those in other fields 
will use them seldom or ignore 
them completely. 


General Specifications 


Any school preparing to buy a 
tape recorder should obtain in- 
formed advice on makes and spec- 
ifications. Generally speaking, a ma- 
chine for the classroom should in- 
clude speeds of 7.5 inches per sec- 
ond, which is the speed at which 
most library tapes are recorded, and 
3.75 inches per second, which is the 
speed most used for recording school 
materials. 

A third speed, 1.87 inches per sec- 
ond, is useful only for recording 
conferences and summary material 
where voice quality, sound effects, 
or music is not involved. 

For classroom use, the usual 
choice is a twin-track set, since 
twice as much material can be re- 
corded on each tape—recording first 
on one edge of the tape and then 
on the other. Material for library 
purposes is usually recorded on on- 
ly one track so that it may be played 
on a single-track machine. Material 
to be spliced and edited also has to 
be recorded on one track. 

Obviously, a tape recorder for 
schools must be ruggedly built to 
withstand frequent use. It must be 
dependable and require a mini- 
mum of adjustment and servicing. 
It must be simple in operation— 
practically foolproof. For example, 
it should be virtually impossible to 
erase recorded material accidental- 
ly while trying to “play back” a 
tape. 

More professional machines are, 
of course, necessary in school and 
commercial radio stations, in audio- 
visual centers, and in recording li- 
braries. But the biggest need of the 
moment is to put the simpler ma- 
chines to work aiding overbur 
dened teachers with their instruc 
tional tasks. + # 
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How to select 
and use 


URING recent years, develop- 
D ments in the manufacture and 
use of disc recordings have been 
truly phenomenal, and the impli- 
cations for education are of major 
importance. 

The first of these developments 
is the almost unbelievable expan- 
sion of the recording industry. Just 
25 years ago there were but two pri- 
mary manufacturers of records; 15 
years ago there were fewer than 10; 
today there are over 800. 

Increases in sales are no less re- 
markabie. One major company re- 
ports its 1947 sales as $14 million 
and its 1956 sales as $26 million. Its 
“classical” sales increased 250% 
during the three years between 1952 
and 1955. Another company indi- 
cates “classical” sales of $12.5 mil- 
lion in 1953 and $18.2 million in 
1956, an increase of virtually 50% 
in three years. 

One of the obvious results of the 
tremendous increase in the number 
of recording companies and volume 
of sales is the almost unlimited rep- 
ertoire of recordings available to 
the teacher. His problem is no 
longer a matter of whether the 
music he wants to use is recorded, 
but how best to select what he will 
use from the vast resources avail- 
able to him. 

Not only is the number of titles 
available much greater than ever 
before, but the number of different 
recordings of the same title is at 
once both an advantage to the 
teacher and a challenge to his dis- 
crimination, 

For example, a teacher who wishes 
to order a recording of the “Nut- 
cracker Suite” can choose from 
more than 20 pressings now avail- 
able—some of them sharply differ- 
ent from what Tchaikovsky wrote. 

During the 10 years between 1946 
and 1956, the proportion of sales of 
“classical” records in relation to all 
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Recordings in the Classroom 


recordings jumped from 15% of the 
total to 40°%%, with an estimated dol- 
lar volume for 1956 of $70 million. 

The number of families owning 
Lp record players increased by 250% 
between 1951 and 1955. Therefore, 
it is evident that the records sold 
are going into a significantly greater 
number of homes and that students 
have had much more experience in 
listening than did those of a few 
years ago. 

To make the best use of this ex- 
perience and to develop deeper and 
more refined appreciations is a ma- 
jor challenge to the teacher. 


ANoTHER development, less sensa- 
tional but equally important, is the 
marked improvement in the tone 
quality of both recordings and rec- 
ord players. In the light of studies 
which show that the most basic and 
primary response to music is to its 
sheer beauty of tone rather than to 
rhythm, as has been commonly sup- 
posed, the improved tone quality of 
recordings and playing equipment 
assumes added significance. 

Contributing to this improved 
quality of tone but creating some 
problems for the teacher is the de- 
velopment of the Lp (3314 RPM) and 
the extended-play (45 RPM) record- 
ings. 

A resistance to these new speeds 
has been understandable, for they 
make it more difficult for the teach- 
er to pinpoint a particular section 
of a record which may need to be 
isolated for special attention. 

In addition, the greater playing 
time of the microgroove record 
often results in the necessity of pur- 
chasing some titles that are not us- 
able in order to obtain one that is 
needed. Even so, the total cost in- 
volved is proportionately less than 
formerly, and the tone quality of 
recordings at these comparatively 
new speeds is definitely better than 
that of the old type of record. 


Pernaps the most helpful devel- 
opment for the elementary-class- 
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room teacher has been the increas- 
ing availability of the so-called 
“song recording” which is now re- 
garded by publishers as an indis- 
pensable and integral supplement 
to any series of textbooks in music. 
Not only do these recordings of 
songs from basic texts help the 
teacher who may be self-conscious 
about his singing, but they provide 
instrumental embellishments which 
enhance the musical interest of the 
songs and therefore provide an add- 
ed motivation for learning them. 


Waar, then, are some of the crite- 
ria by which teachers may judge re- 
cordings? 

In selecting from the many non- 
musical recordings and _ transcrip- 
tions prepared for use in teaching 
various academic subjects, it is ob- 
vious the most important criteria 
are authenticity of content, appro- 
priateness to the needs and abilities 
of the class, clarity and correctness 
of pronunciation, quality of sound, 
and the degree of pleasantness with 
which the recording meets the ear. 

The selection of a record for mu- 
sical purposes is more complicated. 
Major factors involved are the qual- 
ity not only of the music itself but 
also of its performance. The quality 
of the recording and its appropriate- 
ness both to the purpose to be 
served and to the needs and abilities 
of the children who will hear it are 
also important. 

If recordings of music are being 
selected for use in other subject 
areas, all of the foregoing are equal- 
ly important, and to them should 
be added authenticity of content. 
Each of these factors is worthy of 
brief discussion. 


Tue first consideration in select- 
ing a musical recording is that the 
music itself should be of intrinsic 
worth. It is not enough that the 
record be interesting or entertain- 
ing; it should also have musical and 
educational substance. It should 
have something worthwhile to say 
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and say it with conviction and style, 
for music is an art of communica- 
tion. 

It should have those intangible 
qualities that continue to evoke 
ever-deepening insights and appre- 
ciations from the listener as he be- 
comes increasingly familiar with 
the music. 

A second basis of judgment in 
selecting recordings is the quality of 
the performance, for it is perfectly 
possible to choose a recording that 
is worthy as music but unworthy in 
the performance that has been re- 
corded. 

This, too, is not always easy to 
identify, but the teacher can at 
least exercise judgment in reject- 
ing recordings in which there are 
undue exaggerations of tempo or 
dynamics. Simplicity, directness, 
clarity, and musical integrity are 
some characteristics of good per- 
formances, 

Another factor in the selection of 
recordings is the tone quality of the 
recording itself. Is the reproduced 
sound clear and without distortion? 
Is there clarity in the climaxes? Are 
high and low frequencies clearly 
discernable? When high frequencies 
are heard, does the tone remain 
reasonably rich and warm? Is the 
recording free from surface noises? 

Of course, many of these factors 
will depend upon the reproducing 
equipment upon which the record 
is played, and the quality of such 
equipment is just as important as 
that of the record itself. 

For those teachers who do not 
have the time, or for some other 
reason are unable personally to 
check recordings on all these items, 
reliable reviews may be helpful. 

Sources of reviews of new releases 
and information concerning records 
currently available are listed on 
page 228 of Music in American Ed- 
ucation (Source Book No. 2), pub- 
lished by the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, an NEA depart- 
ment. 


Tue teacher is necessarily con- 
cerned not only with the qualitative 
aspects of records, but also with the 
appropriateness of a recording to 
the educational purpose he has in 
mind, to the needs of the pupils 
who will hear it, and to its poten- 
tialities for contributing to their 
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musical growth. The music select- 
ed should be within the pupils’ un- 
derstanding and yet provide a chal- 
lenge to their development as lis- 
teners. 

In this connection it is important 
not to underestimate the respon- 
siveness of children to serious music 
often regarded as too mature for 
them. This is particularly true in 
the case of contemporary music, for 
children are spontaneously respon- 
sive to the idioms of serious con- 
temporary music to a much greater 
degree than adults. 


Tue proper selection and presen- 
tation of recordings to be used for 
the enrichment of learning in sub- 
ject fields other than music is of 
prime importance. 

Here all the qualitative elements 
previously mentioned should apply, 
and, in addition, the music should 
be authentic in its relationship to 
the subject field involved. 

To illustrate: If the subject is 
Romanticism in literature, it would 
be suitable and most desirable to 
sing or hear the songs of Schubert, 
Brahms, and Grieg, but neither 
suitable nor desirable to sing ‘““To 
Each His Own,” romantic as the 
implications of that title may be. 

If a class is studying the culture 
and language of Spain, music will 
make a better contribution thru de 
Falla’s compositions (for example, 
“Nights in the Gardens of Spain’) 
than thru the “Capriccio Espagnol” 
by Rimski-Korsakov, to say nothing 
of a song such as “In a Little Span- 
ish Town.” 


AssuminG that the best selection 
of records has been made, what are 
some of the better ways to use them 
in listening lessons, either in rela- 
tion to other subject areas or in the 
music program? 

In the first place, there should be 
a definite purpose for listening to a 
recording, and the pupil should un- 
derstand this purpose. Secondly, the 
pupil should know what to listen 
for in the music, and his listening 
should be directed so that he is able 
to discover for himself the most im- 
portant things to be heard in the 
recording. 

Discussion following the playing 
of the record ought to provide for 
the fullest possible response on the 





part of the pupils, for their own ex. 
pression in responding to the music 
is more important than factual in. 
formation supplied to them by the 
teacher. 

Here again we come to the mat. 
ter of purpose. Records are a valu. 
able aid in presenting facts, in pro- 
moting habits and skills, and in de. 
veloping attitudes and apprecia- 
tions. Unfortunately, however, it is 
all too easy to present a record as 
part of a so-called “appreciation 
lesson” in a manner which empha- 
sizes factual information, with lit 
tle if any attention given to the di- 
rect development of appreciation, 

An understanding of the expres 
sive meaning of a piece of music 
and the quality of a pupil’s re 
sponse to it are of the essence when 
one is teaching for appreciation. 


Oruer uses of records may be cat- 
aloged as follows: 

The preparation of pupils for lis- 
tening to music at concerts or over 
the radio or television. 

The development of concepts of 
design as a basis for creative activ- 
ities. 

The provision of music for devel. 
oping interpretative and imagina- 
tive responses thru bodily move: 


ment. I 
The provision of a standard of 


tone quality and interpretation-§ “ 
either instrumental or vocal—to hi 
ward which students should grow in li 
their own performance. “ 

The provision of examples of var a 


ied harmonic idioms for use in har 
mony classes at the secondary levelf_. 
: sii 
The development of understand a 
ings of how the music of one period 


: ; : te 
of history actually differed in sound 
: ma 
from that of another period. (Th an 
learning of music history is virtu 
Sp 


ally an abstract, intellectual proces th 
without the use of recordings. With 
them it becomes alive, and histori ch 
cal facts take on musical meaning) 
Finally, the greatest value of rec§ jp, 
ords is their ability to make avai 
able to young people—in fact gr 
everyone—music that is beyond thal 4p, 
which they themselves are able tf wy 
perform. 
Thru recordings it is possible tf an 
bring into our classrooms virtuall 
anything that we may choose from 
the entire repertoire of music litf 
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The Pupil 
and the Group 


often best be helped 
roup situation, says 


OR years, teachers have been 
F urged to pay attention to their 
teacher-pupil relationships. They 
have been told they should know 
little Johnny’s or little Mary’s prob- 
lems and needs. Sometimes this has 
been pretty difficult, with large 
classes and crowded schedules. 

Articles and books have empha- 
sized the point. Philosophies of 
education and special methods of 
teacher education have been built 
around the concept of teacher-pupil 
relations. Seminars, workshops, and 
special summer courses have added 
their weight. Child-development 
programs have often looked at each 
child as if he were an isolated unit, 
unaffected by those about him in 
the classroom. 

But what about the _teacher- 
group relationship? What about 
the teacher’s ties to the class as a 
whole? What can the class as a 
group do to increase the learning 
and growth of each pupil? 

Perhaps our philosophy of edu- 
Dr. Bradford is director, Division of 
Adult Education Services, and director, 
National Training Laboratories, NEA. 
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cation has been out of balance. Per- 
haps at least as much attention 
should be given to the teacher- 
group relationship. Perhaps the 
best way to help most students to 
learn and grow as individuals is 
thru the group. 

Perhaps we could understand the 
pupil better if we better under- 
stood the class as a group. After all, 
most of the individual needs and 
problems the teacher can do any- 
thing about are either related to 
the classroom group or could be 
helped by the group. 

When the teacher tries to pay 
attention to each child, he may be 
lost in numbers. He may splinter 
himself into too many parts. He 
may be in the frustrating position 
of trying to pull so many strings 
at once that he tangles some and 
ignores others. Special attention to 
Freddie may cause Sarah to feel 
neglected or rejected. 

This does not mean that the in- 
dividual child is unimportant, for 
the growth of the individual is the 
crucial task of education. It means 
rather that the teacher should be 


concerned with both the group and 
the individual, because the indi- 
vidual can often best be helped 
in the group situation. Any class- 
room situation has actual or poten- 
tial group forces that could be used 
to help students learn, even tho 
these group forces often have the 
opposite effect of blocking or slow- 
ing down learning. 


Every teacher knows that a class 
is more than an aggregation of in- 
dividuals, altho usually it is less 
than a group. 

When the teacher overempha- 
sizes attention to individuals or 
dominates the class to a point 
where overdependency on him is 
created, there will probably be 
more of a collection of students and 
less of a group. A study by Stanley 
Seashore, psychologist at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, showed that 
lack of group cohesiveness results 
both in increased individual ten- 
sion and in anxiety about produc- 
tion without increasing production. 

Most people, whether children 
or adults, need support and emo- 
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tional warmth from those sur- 
rounding them to feel comfortable 
and at ease. In too many classes, 
these emotional supports for the 
individual are not provided by a 
group situation. 

A class with very little together- 
ness creates a situation in which 
overdominance in some and over- 
submissiveness and apathy in others 
are likely to develop. (Some teach- 
ers seem to assume that student 
apathy is always the students’ fault, 
but this is not necessarily true.) 

In such a class, subgroups and 
cliques form and become rigid. The 
fringe of isolates, who are lost and 
unhappy because they don’t belong 
to a group, often serve as scape- 
goats for the aggression bred by a 
groupless climate. 

The greater the individual ten- 
sion resulting from anxiety over the 
need to belong and the need for 
support, the greater the urge to 
find a subgroup to join. Once hav- 
ing found such a subgroup, the 
pressures to conform rigidly to that 
small group become great. In con- 
trast, flexible patterns of relation- 
ship among individuals are possible 
in a properly structured group. 

The marked tendency of teen- 
agers to form cliques and gangs and 
to conform to the pressures of such 
groups may be caused in part by 
classrooms that do not provide suf- 
ficient group satisfactions. 


Group cohesiveness can be good 
or bad depending on the purpose of 
the group and how it is built. In 
some classes, group cohesion that 
works against the teacher and learn- 
ing may come about. 

The “gentleman’s grade of C,” 
the concerted resistance to study 
and learning, the hostility toward 
the teacher, the horseplay that 
breaks out whenever discipline is 
relaxed: All these are expressions of 
a cohesive group exerting resistance 
to the teacher and the learning 
process. Group forces, obviously 
present, are not going the teacher's 
way. 

Contrast this picture with the 
one in which the teacher has care- 
fully and deliberately built a 
strong and effective group. When 
both morale and productivity are 
high, individual learning results as 
well as happiness and satisfaction. 
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The need to belong to a group, to 
be accepted by peers, to be re- 
spected and liked and to contribute 
to a common task is more ade- 
quately met. 

Each individual is able to work 
actively toward meeting his needs 
and goals, rather than waiting for 
them to be met for him by the 
teacher. This occurs because he is 
able to collaborate in making some 
decisions about classroom work and 
procedures rather than having all 
decisions made by the teacher. In 
such a group, energy can be ex- 
pended on learning rather than on 
competitive struggle or on resisting 
the teacher. 

Individual differences can ex- 
pand and develop in a cohesive 
group where the group encourages 
development and wide use of its 
individual resources. (It is equally 
true that if the cohesive group has 
standards of rigid conformity, indi- 
vidual differences will be limited) . 

There is some evidence that peo- 
ple who are secure in their group 
membership feel more freedom to 
differ from the group on occasions 
when they think it is in the group’s 
interest than they would in less co- 
hesive groups. 

The individual doesn’t have to 
be submerged in a group. On the 
contrary, as an effective member of 
a team his individuality can be en- 
couraged to expand. Togetherness 
can bring security and growth. 

Aloneness can bring fear of 
change and personal disorganiza- 
tion. Pressures for conformity and 
reduction of individuality fre- 
quently occur in situations of per- 
sonal insecurity and where no 
group supports are present. 


Disciptine problems are at a 
minimum in a cohesive and produc- 


“We wanted him to take les- 
sons on something practical.” 
COPYRIGHT 1955 CARTOONS-OF-THE-MONTH 


tive group. The individual has less 
reason and desire to revolt. If he 
is receiving satisfactions from be. 
longing to the group and sharing 
in the group’s satisfaction in work, 
there is less need for him to dis- 
turb and destroy the group. 

If the teacher, in building the 
class group, is careful to secure 
membership for herself and to try 
to bring teacher goals and student 
goals closer together, the need to 
resist the teacher becomes lowered. 

When a class group has been 
formed and class goals set and ac 
cepted, the interest of the class is in 
completion of the tasks. Group 
members are willing to help other 
members, to give them support, to 
seek out their particular abilities, 
and to encourage them to greater 
effort. 

This is in contrast to the group. 
less class situation where competi- 
tion is more intense, feelings of in- 
adequacy high, fear of ridicule 
from public failure great, and in- 
terest in the other person minimal. 


Tuere are additional learnings 
which may result when a classroom 
group is developed. Any classroom 
situation can become a laboratory 
for learning the fundamentals of 
democratic behavior, for develop. 
ing individual maturity, for gain- 
ing skills of leadership and mem 
bership, and for developing skills 
of independency and interdepend- 
ency. 

All these learnings are important. 
The successful functioning of 4 
democracy depends on the way in 
which people behave and work to 
gether in groups. Yet seldom do 
people have the kind of group ex 
periences that will help them lear 
effective democratic behavior. 

In too many classrooms, pupils 
develop a passive acceptance of au 
thority and dependence on other 
that is poor preparation for coping 
with difficult adult problems. 

With the increasing complexity 
of our world, of our technological 
developments, and of our mas 
mediums, there is grave danger thal 
the individual will become sub 
merged. 

Individuality seems best pro 
tected as each person gains skill i 
influencing his group and in leart 
ing from its members. Skills d 
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group membership and leadership 
can be learned in classroom groups. 
The home, the playground, and the 
neighborhood can affect the child 
by creating problems of adjustment 
and personality growth. These will 
be either intensified or reduced by 
the events of the classroom. Feel- 
ings of isolation, of insecurity, of 
lack of belonging to the group will 
be increased if there is no class 
group Offering belongingness, 
- friendship, and support. 

It is impossible to create a dif- 
fesent atmosphere for each child, 
or to seek to meet all individual 
needs. Individual problems are 
often very complex. However, in a 
group climate of acceptance and 
support, individual problems are 
more easily expressed by the indi- 
vidual, hence more easily solved. 

Thus, the teacher-pupil relation- 
ship needs to be balanced and in- 
tegrated with the teacher-group re- 
lationship. Pupil and group—both 
are the teacher’s responsibility. 


Every teacher has three tasks: to 
build a strong and cohesive learn- 
ing group; to assist the group in a 
variety of ways to carry out its task 
of individual learning; and to help 
the group maintain its cohesiveness 
and effectiveness. 

Constructive groups do not form 
automatically. Aggregations of peo- 
ple must reduce anxieties about get- 
ting along with each other, about 
finding common purposes, about 
learning to work together. This 
takes skill and effort. 

A group, to grow adequately, 
must become aware of its possibili- 
ties and satisfactions as a group, 
must be able to talk about its group 
problems and feelings, must find 
common goals, must develop an at- 
mosphere of security, and must 
share in decision-making about 
group problems and procedures. 

And building a group is not 
enough. It must be maintained in 
the face of many destructive forces. 

Not only do teachers need to 
know the content and method of 
their area, but they should also be 
effective group leaders, group mem- 
bers, and builders of groups. Sensi- 
tivity to the members of the group, 
to problems of interpersonal inter- 
action, to the formation of sub- 
groups, to difficulties with the task 
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or with procedures for coopera- 
tively accomplishing it, to un- 
spoken motivations and purposes 
of individual members—these are 
key skills required of the teacher. 


GRrabDvuALLy, as more research in 
group behavior is developed, teach- 
er-education groups are offering 
courses in group development to 
balance and complement the 
courses in child development and 
methods of teaching. Teachers need 
to search out colleges offering such 
courses and to encourage other col- 
leges to develop programs in this 
area. 

A number of colleges give courses 
in the theory of group behavior 
without training the teacher in the 
skills of working with a group. For 
this reason, NEA’s National Train- 
ing Laboratory has pioneered for 
the last decade in ways of develop- 
ing the effectiveness of those who 
work with groups. 

By a variety of technics, includ- 


ing actual participation in group 
activities, members of the group 
improve in diagnostic sensitivity 
and the ability to deal with group 
problems. 

In NTL’s summer training lab- 
oratory sessions in Bethel, Maine, 
teachers, counselors, supervisors, 
administrators, and college teach- 
ers of education have always been 
well represented among the partici- 
pants. 

As a result of NTL’s experiences, 
in recent years nearly a dozen other 
laboratories have been sponsored 
by leading universities. 

Finally, school systems can (and 
some are beginning to) develop 
their own inservice training pro- 
grams for administrative, super- 
visory, and teaching staffs. Teachers 
have found how valuable a cohe- 
sive class group can be in teaching 
subjectmatter, and school systems 
are realizing that student groups of 
all kinds offer opportunities for de- 
veloping mature adults. + + 


SUMMER BARGAIN 


W ouLp you like to increase your 
skill in working effectively with 
groups—in the classroom, in coun- 
seling, in your local association, in 
community organizations? 

If your answer is “Yes” (and re- 
member, most people are not the 
“movers of men” that they fancy 
themselves to be!) , you’: find that 
three weeks in Bethel, Maine, this 
summer will help to do the trick. 

For several years now, the Na- 
tional Training Laboratories (an 
NEA project) has held two three- 
week summer sessions on the at- 
tractive, tree-sshaded campus of 
Gould Academy in Bethel. 

Here, by means of lectures, spe- 
cially designed intensive training 
groups, and role playing, about 125 
men and women study human rela- 
tions and come out not only with 
increased ability to recognize class 
and group problems but with great- 
er skill in meeting them. 

The kind of understanding de- 
veloped at Bethel would be hard to 
come by in any other way. For 
group behavior is like an iceberg— 
what you can see is a very small 
part of the picture. The NTL peo- 
ple are experts at helping you get 
to the bottom of things, to plunge 


like a skin diver deep below the 
surface where you can see the moti- 
vation for your own behavior and 
that of others. 

The first session runs from June 
16 thru July 2; the second, from 
July 14 thru August 2. The price 
is $335 per session: $200 for tui- 
tion and $135 for room and board. 

Sounds like a lot, you may say, 
but the Bethel staff is the cream- 
of-the-crop variety, drawn from 
leading universities and operating 
on a staff-student ratio of one to 
five. 

Incidentally, for each session 
NTL is offering 10 special scholar- 
ships of $50 each to public-school 
educators and to professional staffs 
of teachers colleges, so you may 
want to send for application forms. 
An extra dividend is the fact that 
this year those who wish it can 
apply for three semester hours of 
university credit thru arrangements 
made by NTL with the University 
of Maine. 

When you add to all this, nearby 
swimming and golf, fine food, and 
the chance to enjoy some of the best 
conversation in the world, then 
Bethel seems an irresistible bar- 


gain. ## 
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IN EW 
FIORIZONS 


W! ARE entering the second century of NEA 
achievement. How should the National Educa- 
tion Association be organized and financed so as to be 
most effective in the years ahead? 

This question was discussed by the Board of Direc- 
tors in February 1956. A few weeks later it was the 
topic of a two-day conference of presidents and execu- 
tive staffs of state education associations. In May, 
the officers of NEA departments considered the ques- 
tion. At the Portland convention in July 1956, the 
4000 delegates, organized into small groups, debated 
the issues thoughtfully. 

These groups reached this conclusion: The NEA 
should begin an expanded program of services and 
leadership, and, to finance the plan, the dues should 
be raised to $10 in July 1957. 

The Proposed Expanded Program (PEP) was out- 
lined as more planning, more effort, more staff, and 
more funds for the following activities: 


General field services 

Consultation on welfare problems 

Federal legislation 

Contacts with national organizations of laymen 
Professional standards and development 
Instruction 

Research 

Media of communication, especially Tv 
Business management 


2 


Let’s Face It 


The demand for the Proposed Expanded Program 
has come from all parts of the country. Teachers are 
saying: “We must make our national association more 
effective in solving the problems of education and of 
the profession.” 

Among these problems is the heavy teacher load 
which prevents pupils and teachers from reaching the 
goals of modern education. We see this load driving 
many competent classroom teachers away from teach 
ing. This loss, combined with the manpower short 
age, has affected adversely the educational opportuni 
ties of thousands of children. 

Too many young men and women are unwilling to 
enter the profession because of low salaries. Many 
teachers now in service must live at subprofessional 
levels and reduce their expenditures for inservice edu 
cation. Insecurity and other conditions of employment 
not infrequently make teaching an unattractive 
career. 

Professional standards must continue to be raised. 
Methods of instruction must be improved. The find 
ings of research should be brought more promptly into 
the classroom. Additional effort is needed to obtain 
new instructional aids and to overcome the shortage 
of classrooms. 

These are but a few of the problems facing all citi 
zens. The profession must speed up its efforts to build 
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ublic understanding so the necessary heroic measures 
will be taken. You have a place in this unified effort 
thru PEP. 


Increasing Costs 


Between 1944-45 and 1955-56 NEA membership 
almost doubled. Since 1947-48 the membership has 
grown 49%. ‘These gains have made us all proud of 
our unified spirit and new strength. But bigness is ex- 
pensive. Accounting systems become obsolete and 
must be replaced by costlier equipment and reinforced 
by larger staff; the cost of the JouRNAL has gone up; 
communication with the members involves new ex- 
pense; expanding field programs and _ relationships 
with local and state education associations require 
more funds. 

A larger membership means many more individual 
requests for information and service—and rightly so. 
We members want to have more facts, more regional 
conferences, better conventions, new committees, and 
a host of other services. While there has been increased 
effort along these lines, both staff and funds have been 
stretched T-H-I-N. 


Decreasing Purchasing Power 


Most teachers do not need to be told of the decline 
in the purchasing power of the dollar. Some of us 
may not realize that this squeeze upon the individual 
also affects the NEA budget. 

Since 1947-48, the cost of JOURNAL paper has in- 
creased 20% per 100 pounds. The cost of producing a 
64-page JOURNAL has gone up 27%. Mimeographing 
paper has risen 23% per ream. Typewriters are up 
60%, fuel oil is up 12%, and the average salary of 
janitors has advanced 67%. All these new costs have 
come in the past eight years. 

Secretarial help is at a premium in Washington, 
D. C. Even tho the Association revised its salary sched- 
ule, salaries are generally less than those paid to federal 
employes and those in other occupations. More dollars 
must be spent to maintain a competent staff. 
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The demand for the Proposed Ex- 
panded Program has come from all 
parts of the country. Members ask 
for an even more effective NEA. 
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To meet this demand for increased 
services and to offset increasing costs 
and decreasing purchasing power, 
NEA dues must be raised. 


Proposed Expanded Program (PEP) 


Altho a larger membership has produced more 
revenue, the available funds have not kept pace with 
the increasing demands for services and the increasing 
cost of staff and materials. The Board of Directors 
decided that immediate action was necessary. Their 
answer: an expanded program financed by annual 
dues of $10. 

The new funds will provide additional workers for 
general field services, specialists to consult with local 
and state officers on welfare problems, improved in- 
structional services, new resources for federal legisla- 
tive work, funds for research into areas not now ade- 
quately studied, extension of contacts with national 
groups of laymen, broadened efforts in public rela- 
tions, increased success in lifting professional stand- 
ards, new effort to increase security of teachers and to 
raise salaries, and funds to equip and maintain the 
new Education Center. 


It Won’t Just Happen 


The Proposed Expanded Program (PEP) cannot be 
wished into existence. There is much hard, devoted 
work to be done: 

@ Full discussion leading to understanding on 
the part of every member—now. 

@ Preparation of delegates who will attend the 
centennial convention in Philadelphia in July 195%, 
These delegates must be informed so they can discuss 
and vote wisely on the proposed program. 

e@ If PEP is approved, including the $10 dues, this 
message must be carried from Philadelphia to every 
teacher. A drop in NEA membership will endanger 
the plan. We can advance in 1957-58 if we really 
want to do so. 

The Proposed Expanded Program (PEP) is a chal- 
lenge to every teacher in schools and colleges. It will 
unify our efforts; it will win new friends for educa- 
tion. Every NEA member should renew his faith in 
the Association and rally to its support many others 
who should be enrolled. pep is for you. 
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Convention delegates need to be 
able to discuss and vote wisely on 
the proposed program of increased 
dues for increased services. 


Preprints of this article in pamphlet form are available free from 
the NEA Membership Division. Allow three weeks for delivery. 
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EW sessions of our national legis- 

lature have opened with issues 
more clearly drawn on federal edu- 
cational legislation than did the 
new 85th Congress. Leaders in both 
parties are on record as favoring 
passage of emergency school-con- 
struction aid this session, and Pres- 
ident Eisenhower has said his ad- 
ministration hopes to see a_ bill 
passed which will help the states 
meet their school-building needs in 
the next four years. 

Some 40 national organizations— 
representing farm, veterans, labor, 
and _ social-welfare groups — are 
working in unison for action on 
the proposed legislation. A strong 
coalition, led by the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce and the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, con- 
tinues its traditional opposition. 


Tur NEA Legislative Commis- 
sion, after fall and winter meetings, 
and strengthened by opinions from 
special mail surveys and conferences 
with state and local leaders, will 
this year intensify efforts to obtain 
passage of a school-construction 
bill. Support for a broad five-point 
legislative program was agreed 
upon at the commission’s annual 
conference on federal legislation, 
held in Chicago in December. At 
this two-day meeting of some 60 
state education-association leaders, 
participants also developed a set of 
basic principles they felt should be 
an integral part of any school-con- 
struction legislation. 

The essential nature of the Con- 
gress is the same, despite some 
minor tho significant membership 
changes resulting from the 1956 
elections, and any school-construc- 
tion bill must again thread its way 
thru the usual complex pattern of 
committees, personalities, and par- 
liamentary maneuvers. 

Public interest stands as high as 
ever in favor of emergency federal 
school-building aid; yet it is clear 
that the public and Congress are 
equally concerned with the prob- 
lem of racial segregation in public 
schools. The attempt to link these 
issues thru a so-called anti-segrega- 
tion rider was a major cause of 
defeat last session. 


Mr. Pearson, executive secretary, Illi- 
nois Education Association, is’ chair- 
man, NEA Legislative Commission. 
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NEA’s 
Legislative 
Program 


for the 
85th Congress 


* 
IRVING F. PEARSON 


The four record votes which de- 
feated the Kelley bill in the House 
last July provided the NEA for the 
first time with an objective account 
of how blocs and_ individuals 


aligned themselves on the issue. 


Tue NEA Legislative Commis- 
sion, to make its own stand crystal 
clear, released the following princi- 
ples, adopted at the Chicago con- 
ference: 

1. Federal grants for public- 
school construction should be made 
to states on an objective basis which 
assures no diminution of state and 
local effort. These funds should be 
administered by the U.S. Office of 
Education, channeled thru official 
state education agencies, and dis- 
tributed as provided by state law. 

2. Traditional local and state 
control over public education 
should be assured by specific pro- 
hibition against interference by the 
federal government in the program, 
personnel, curriculum, or adminis- 
trative policy of the schools. 

Legislation to enforce compli- 
ance with the decisions of the U.S. 
Supreme Court on the issue of seg- 
regation in the public schools con- 
tradicts the principle of federal aid 
without federal control. For this 
reason, compliance with the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court should 
be the responsibility of the lower 
courts in the manner described by 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 

3. An adequate emergency school- 
construction program requires 


large-scale federal grants. To sup. 
plement this direct aid, the bill 
should provide for federal purchase 
of school bonds in districts where 
such bonds are not readily market- 
able at reasonable rates of interest, 

4. In addition to direct grants 
in aid, an emergency school-con- 
struction bill should include fed. 
eral funds to assist the states to ad- 
minister the program effectively 
and to provide state studies as a 
basis for future solutions to the 
problem. 

5. An emergency school-construc. 
tion bill should apportion funds to 
all states using a formula that com- 
bines flat grants based on school- 
age population, as determined by 
the census of the U. S., with equal- 
izing grants based on generally ac- 
cepted indexes of state financial 
ability. 

These five principles offer a con- 
structive and positive guide for the 
Legislative Commission as it evalu- 
ates bills introduced into Congress, 
for members of Congress itself, and 
for others concerned. 


As we move ahead on NEA’s 
legislative program for the 85th 
Congress, it should be remembered 
that this program derives directly 
from the NEA Platform and Reso- 
lutions as developed by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly at Portland. 

Other important parts of* this 
NEA program will not be neglected. 
For example, the commission and 
its headquarters staff plan to con- 
tinue with vigor their efforts to 
achieve equitable federal income- 
tax treatment for active and re- 
tired teachers, including enactment 
of bills to permit deduction of pro- 
fessional educational expenses; fed- 
eral assistance for improvement of 
teachers’ salaries; federal assistance 
to the states for developing educa- 
tional programs for exceptional 
children. 

While some phase of the legisla- 
tive program probably will touch 
every member of the Association 
during this centennial year, no 
single part of it can be achieved 
without the fullest cooperation. 
The commission therefore urges 
each member and each association 
to help develop an understanding 
by the profession of all important 
federal legislative issues. + £# 
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M. H. AHRENDT 


URING recent years in the United 

States, there have not been 
enough engineers, scientists, mathe- 
maticians, and teachers of science 
and mathematics to go around. 

Among the various reasons of- 
fered for this shortage is the allega- 
tion that our good students no 
longer study mathematics and 
science in high school. It is. claimed 
that Americans have undergone a 
softening, with the result that even 
our ablest students steer away from 
these relatively tough courses. 

If this alleged softening and 
change of attitude on the part of 
our best students have actually 
taken place, the results will be 
serious for our nation. In order to 
investigate the truth or falsity of 
this charge, I studied the records of 
the 1953 and 1956 winners in the 
Annual National Honor Society 
Program. 


Tuese winners were the highest- 
ranking students in a national gen- 
eral aptitude test administered to 
seniors in public and private sec- 
ondary schools in all the states and 
in the U.S. possessions. All were 
high-ranking members of the Na- 
tional Honor Society (sponsored 
by NEA’s National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals) . 

The 1953 and 1956 groups con- 
tained 294 and 327 winners respec- 
tively. From the two groups we ob- 
tained records including complete 
transcripts of credits earned and 
intended vocational choice for 620 
students. These students, all rank- 
ing above the 99.9 percentile, truly 
represent the “cream of the crop.” 

The number of units of credit 
earned (number of years of work 
completed) were tabulated in each 


Mr. Ahrendt is executive secretary of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, NEA. In the preparation 
of this article, he had the cooperation of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, NEA. This is the 
third in a series of Journal articles on 
mathematics and science. 
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MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


Are our topnotch high-school 


students studying these subjects? 


field of mathematics and in science. 
In the case of mathematics, the tab- 
ulation was broken down accord- 
ing to subjects. The vocational 
preference and whether the grades 
received in mathematics courses 
were above or below the general 
average were also recorded. 

In addition, I looked for any pos- 
sible changes in student programs 
that might have taken place be- 
tween 1953 and 1956. By 1953 a 
large amount of publicity about 
our mathematics and science man- 
power shortages had begun to ap- 
pear in newspapers and other pub- 
lications. If this publicity had any 
effect on our top-ranking students, 
the result might appear in the 1956 
report. 

The findings of the study are 
summarized in the two accompany- 
ing tables. 

The 294 winners in the 1953 
contest earned 1046 units of credit 
in mathematics and 868 units of 
credit in science. The average num- 
ber of years of work completed 
per student in mathematics courses 
was 3.56 years, while the average 
in science was 2.95 years. The total 
number of years of work completed 
in both subjects combined was 6.51, 
which was 40.6% of the usual grad- 
uation requirement. 

Fifty-five percent of the 1953 win- 
ners indicated that they planned to 
prepare for work in science or engi- 


neering, or in technical fields for 
which extensive training in mathe- 
matics and science was a prerequi- 
site. 


Whuat about 1956? Did the pub- 
licity about the needs for and op- 
portunities open to persons trained 
in science and mathematics affect 
the programs of the topnotch stu- 
dents? The 1953 winners had de- 
voted such a large percentage of 
their high-school courses to mathe- 
matics and science that one could 
hardly expect the 1956 group to do 
better. Yet the publicity apparently 
did have an effect. 

While the average in science re- 
mained the same, the average num- 
ber of units earned in mathematics 
increased to 3.64, so that the 1956 
winners devoted on the average 
41.1%, of their high-school careers 
to studying in these two fields. Sig- 
nificantly, the percent of students 
expressing vocational preferences 
for scientific fields increased to 


60%. 


Taste II shows the total number 
of students who earned credit in 
certain subjects. It will be noted 
that every student studied algebra, 
all but eight studied plane geom- 
etry, 348 studied solid geometry, 
and 397 studied trigonometry. 

General mathematics, usually 
taken by the weaker or non-college- 











TABLE |! 
Average number of units of Percent of total P of 
credit earned uation requirement indicating a vocationa’ 
‘oted to mathematics ence for a scien- 
Mathematics Science Combined and science field 
1953 Winners 3.56 2.95 6.51 40.6 55 
1956 Winners 3.64 2.94 6.58 41.1 60 
Total 3.60 2.95 6.55 41.0 58 


TABLE ll 





Enrolment in specific mathematics courses and in science 


Number of Plane Solid 
students 


Algebra Geometry Geometry Trigonometry 


College General 
Mathematics Mathematics Science 





620 620 612 348 


397 152 30 620 








bound students, did not appeal at New York State University’s Teachers Colleges 
all to the topnotch students. Only conduct first-grade classes behind one-way 


30 students took work in_ this glass at the state fair. 
course, and these students took it 
in addition to, not in place of, the 
traditional courses. 

Advanced courses on the college 
level were taken by 152 of the 620 
winners. Every one of the 620 stu- 
dents took work in science. 

Altho I did not make statistical 
comparisons of marks, a careful 
inspection revealed that in about 
one-third of the cases the mathe- 
matics grades were higher than the 
average of the other grades for that 
student. In only a very small num- 
ber of cases were the mathematics 
grades lower. (Since all of these 
winners were practically “straight 
A” students, differences in marks 
were necessarily small.) 


Our study indicates that the best 
students do not avoid hard sub- 
jects. Considering the wide variety 
of secondary schools from which 
they come (large and small, urban 
and rural, North and South), it 
seems likely that to produce the 
averages given here they had to 
take practically all of the mathe- 
matics courses and courses in their 
particular sciences offered by the 
schools they attended. 
It appears that top-grade stu- 
dents enjoy work in science and 
mathematics, since 58° of the total 
group indicated that they plan to 
spend their lives in scientific or 
technical work. 
Those critics who are worried 
about modern youth and the part 
they should play in meeting our na- 
tional manpower needs in mathe- 
matics and science should be re- 
assured by this brief study. + # ECAUSE the letters “NEA” have 
B always been a symbol of educa- 
tion for all, it is our special duty 
in the: NEA centennial year to 
bring America’s schools to the at- 
tention of the general public thru- 
out the country. 

This imposing mission is not al- 
together impossible to accomplish, 
for with a little effort we can tell 
huge numbers of the population 
about eur schools. 

How? Tho often overlooked, one 
opportunity to reach the public is 

thru the medium of the commu- 
“Dad, would you care to see 


a disappearing card trick?” nity, county, or state fair. 
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Last year around harvest time, 
millions of Americans attended 40 
state fairs and numberless local and 
community fairs across the nation. 
On display were brightly painted 
pieces of new farm equipment; the 
best in farm crops and vegetables, 
from buckwheat to black-eyed peas; 
livestock scrubbed and _ brushed 
from horn to hoof; and tasty home- 
canned, homemade, and home- 
baked goods. 

Stunt men and pitchmen, animal 
acts, band concerts, tractor contests 
and milking contests, dancing, tech- 
nical displays, hot dogs, and cotton 
candy were also fare of the fair for 
young and old alike. 

The 110th New York State Fair 
staged an indoor conservation ex- 
hibit that included a 40-foot water- 
fall, trout and beaver ponds, live 
fish and animals. At the Minnesota 
State Fair, a local radio station 
originated its daily broadcasts from 
a building on the fair grounds, en- 
abling visitors to watch the intrica- 
cies of radio production. 

Tho traditionally the fair is 
thought to be a rural development 
and therefore of limited appeal, 


townspeople and representatives of 
businesses that serve the farmer are 
increasingly attracted to the spec- 
tacle. 


Anp where do the schools fit into 
the fair? Because schools are an 
important facet of community life, 
it is natural that schools should be 
represented at a display of com- 
munity progress. 

Often in past years, school groups 
have attempted to show by various 
means (exhibits of children’s work, 
demonstrations of teaching meth- 
ods, musical performances, gym- 
nastic-team workouts) what the 
schools of the community are do- 
ing. All these exhibits contribute 
in some way to public enlighten- 
ment and a sense of community 
pride in the schools. 

Few exhibits, however, have at- 
tempted to interpret the school pro- 
gram, to tell what schools have 
meant to American life, or to ex- 
amine any of the many critical 
problems and issues which today’s 
schools face. 

The fair exhibit (if used to ad- 
vantage) can be a powerful public- 
relations tool. Instead of having a 
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tiny booth tucked away in some re- 
mote corner of the fair grounds, 
make your centennial exhibit an 
eye-catching, comment-provoking 
attraction. Rather than a simple re- 
port, it can be an active interpre- 
tation of local education. 


So rake a fresh look this year at 
the possibilities for publicizing the 
schools at the next fair in your lo- 
cality. Effective presentations must 


compete for the fair-goer’s atten- 
tion and will require ingenuity and 
quality production. The subject of 
the centennial furnishes a varied 
background from which to draw 
ideas. 

A manual of suggestions for plan- 
ning and organizing fair activities 
is available from the NEA centen- 
nial office. Write to Fair Manual, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. + # 


Restaurant Industry Salutes Education 


His month, many thousands of 
7 eae will be given good 
food for thought about American 
education, and it won’t cost them 
a penny or a calorie. 

Thruout the full month, the 
restaurant industry of America 
plans a special salute to the teach- 
ing profession. 

The National Restaurant Asso- 
ciation, representing thru its state 
and regional affiliates well over 
170,000 of the nation’s eating 
places, is sponsoring a publicity 
campaign to honor “100 Years of 
Progress thru Education.” 

The nrRA is distributing to its 
members colorful posters and 
“table tents” and is encouraging 
use by its members of such items as 
menu clips, place mats, and nap- 
kins advertising the NEA centen- 
nial. 

In addition to the February proj- 
ect, the NRA will continue to pub- 
licize the entire centennial program 
for the remainder of the year. 

It is suggested that restaurant 
managers and owners contact local 
education associations and school 
administrators and arrange to hon- 
or teachers in their own communi- 
ties in appropriate ways. The cam- 
paign also suggests that restaurant 
and school people everywhere get 
better acquainted and better in- 
formed about their mutual interests 
and problems. 

Kathryn Bruce, educational di- 
rector for the National Restaurant 
Association, points out that - NRA 
is interested in schools because its 
thoro training program for food- 
service personnel uses the work of 
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the schools as a foundation. Fur- 
thermore, NRA has an extensive 
scholarship program and works 
with teachers in counseling stu- 
dents interested in food-service 
careers. 

In the selective recruitment of 
personnel for their respective fields, 
the restaurant industry and the 
teaching profession share a com- 
petitive but cooperative interest. 

Miss Bruce adds that restaurant 
people, many of whom are parents, 
recognize the importance of educa- 
tion in American life. They recog- 
nize, too, the role of the schools 
in elevating standards of health, 
economic efficiency, and esthetic 
appreciation, which vitally affect 
the restaurant industry. 

For further information about 
NRA plans, write to National Res- 
taurant Association, 8 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 3. #+ # 





I congratulate 
the NEA on its 


Washington 
Seminar on 
Government 


THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


a Is a pleasure to take this means 
of congratulating the NEA, and 
especially its Travel Division and 
its Department of Social Studies, 
for establishing a Washington sem- 
inar on government, planned espe- 
cially for elementary- and second- 
ary school teachers. 

I understand that this seminar, 
given during a five-week period in 
the summer, includes briefings by a 
number of prominent government 
officials, extensive visits on Capitol 
Hill, and meetings with a number 
of well-known personalities. 

Certainly today the teacher has 
no greater responsibility than that 
of understanding the operations of 
our government and of being able 
to portray them accurately and 
with human interest. To me, the 
importance of a teacher’s concern 
for government cannot be overesti- 
mated. Our citizens and future 
voters must be quickened in their 
awareness of the operations of our 
government. 

It is axiomatic that a_ well-in- 
formed electorate is essential in di- 
recting those in authority toward 
the wisest and most just course. 
When there is a lack of interest and 
understanding on the part of those 
charged with molding the future of 


Mr. Hennings is the senior Demo- 
cratic U.S. Senator from Missouri 
and has long been interested in edu- 
cational problems. Now chairman of 
the Senate Rules Committee, he is 
also serving on the Senate Subcom- 
mittee To Investigate Juvenile De- 
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our country, our democratic system 
is not functioning effectively. The 
influence, then, of better-informed 
teachers is without doubt a major 
factor. 

Such a firsthand experience is 
bound to result in greater under- 
standing of the forces that operate 
in our democracy. Attending var- 
ious sessions of the executive, 
legislative, and judicial branches 
gives a vivid and concrete reality 
to the faults as well as the virtues 
of our federal government. It is 
extremely important that all of us 
understand the weaknesses in our 
system, for understanding is essen- 
tial to correction. 

When teachers see the personali- 
ties, agencies, and all the other var- 
ious forces that interact on each 
other, they will certainly come away 
with a more accurate picture of the 
complex government machinery. 

For instance, a great many people 
do not understand the function of 
the various Congressional commit- 
tees, and most people do not realize 
what a quantity of important work 
is done in committee sessions. In 
these meetings, Congressmen hear 
witnesses and draft legislation. It 
is only after careful research and 
exchange of ideas that legislation 
reaches the floor for consideration. 

Teachers will be allowed a thoro 
look into these laboratories of Con- 


gress, because the seminar has rec- 
ognized the importance of allowing 
ample time to attend meetings on 
Capitol Hill. I understand that 
there will be opportunity to visit 
various government agencies and to 
learn of the services they perform. 

For example, briefing sessions 
will familiarize teachers with such 
little-known Congressional activi- 
ties as performing services for con- 
stituents. Their requests vary wide- 
ly and require such different activi- 
ties as the following: gathering and 
sending information about better 
agricultural methods, assisting peo- 
ple in their applications for social- 
security benefits, helping them to 
meet the proper government au- 
thorities in making international 
trade arrangements. 

I know that by personally wit- 
nessing the dynamics of our gov- 
ernment, those attending the sem- 
inar will be able to get the feel of 
Washington—a place that is unique- 
ly itself, and yet, at once a major 
instigator and reflector of much 
that is happening in the world 
today. 

I urge as many teachers as pos- 
sible to make an effort to attend the 
1957 Washington seminar. [For 
further information about the 
seminar, to be held June 24-July 
26, write to NEA Travel Divi: 


sion. | + # 


THIRD UNIT OF THE NEA CENTER 


Work has begun on the third 
and largest unit of the NEA Center 
in the nation’s capital. This unit 
will contain more office space than 
Sections I and II combined, as well 
as an auditorium, a cafeteria, and 
the related facilities needed for 
really effective working quarters 
for the headquarters staffs of the 
NEA and many of its departments. 

The NEA Board of Trustees 
made a far-reaching decision on De- 
cember 4, 1956, when it accepted 
the lowest bid, $3,313,000, and con- 
tracted with the Joseph F. Nebel 
Company, which built the first two 
units, for construction of this final 
unit. The decision meant that the 
Association may need to borrow up 
to $2,500,000 to finish the unit. 

Arrangements have been com- 
pleted for borrowing the $2,500,- 


000, if necessary. However, cash is 
needed now. Each dollar in cash 
contributed to the Building Fund 
in the next 18 months means a dol- 
lar less to be borrowed, a dollar less 
on which interest must be paid. 
Heavy interest payments will re- 
duce services the Association would 
otherwise be able to provide. 

The board, on behalf of the pro- 
fession, made its decision to go 
ahead, knowing full well that the 
thousands of devoted members who 
have already contributed will con- 
tinue their support and speed up 
payments on pledges and life mem- 
berships. Continued enthusiastic 
support can mean that the Center 
will be fully paid for when com- 
pleted in the early fall of 1958. 

—RICHARD E. CARPENTER, NEA 
business manager. 
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Developments in the 


Accreditation of Teacher Education 


HIS article describes the status 

of accreditation in the field of 
teacher education as of December 
1956. Only enough background is 
given to make the present situation 
understandable. 


Tue American Association of 
Teachers Colleges was the national 
accrediting body for teacher educa- 
tion from 1927 to 1948. In 1948, 
that association merged with the 
National Association of Colleges 
and Departments of Education and 
the National Association of Teach- 
er Education Institutions in Metro- 
politan Districts to form the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 

With this merger, the new organ- 
ization became the national ac- 
crediting body for teacher educa- 
tion. The programs of teacher edu- 
cation in the universities and mu- 
nicipal institutions which were in- 
volved in the merger were given 
temporary accreditation by the new 
organization with the understand- 
ing that they would be evaluated as 
soon as possible after a two-year 
period of preparation. 

The institutions used the two- 
year period to prepare for the eval- 
uation, and the new organization, 
AACTE, used it to adapt its stand- 
ards to the multipurpose institu- 
tions, 

As soon as the merger was firmly 
established, the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion announced its policy to admit 
and accredit teacher-education pro- 
grams in liberal-arts colleges when 
they could qualify, and to evaluate 
over a three-year period all insti- 
tutions that were given temporary 
accreditation at the time of the 
1948 merger. 

Thus, AACTE became a national 
accrediting body in teacher educa- 


Dr. Armstrong is director, National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. 
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tion open to any institution, re- 
gardless of type, that could meet its 
standards. 

When the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education 
began to accredit teacher education 
in institutions other than teachers 
colleges, objections were voiced by 
the administrators of some univer- 
sities. The objections arose from 
the extra expense involved and 
from the necessity of having to 
meet the standards set by another 
professional group. Already many 
of them were accredited by such 
professional accrediting bodies as 
law, medicine, dentistry, and engi- 
neering. 

The beginning of the accredita- 
tion of teacher education by AACTE 
on a large scale was the incident 
which caused the various associa- 
tions of colleges and universities 
to join together for the purpose of 
regulating accrediting bodies of all 
kinds. 

In 1949, this pooling of efforts 
took the form of a National Com- 
mission on Accrediting. This body, 
made up of six representatives from 
each of seven college and univer- 
sity associations, was asked to deter- 
mine which accrediting agencies 
should be recognized as competent 
to evaluate the various aspects of 
higher education. 

The American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education 
was not recognized at once by the 
National Commission on Accredit- 
ing for reasons too complicated to 
state clearly in this article. How- 
ever, while AACTE was in the process 
of discussing its relationship with 
the National Commission on Ac- 
crediting, other discussions were 
also taking place which resulted in 
the formation of the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teach- 
er Education, November 14, 1952. 

Its membership of 21 was as fol- 
lows: 

American Association of Colleges 


W. EARL ARMSTRONG 


for Teacher Education (NEA), 6; 
Council of Chief State School Of- 
ficers, 3; National Association of 
State Directors of Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification, 3; National 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards (NEA), 
6; National School Boards Associa- 
tion, 3. 

The new council did not im- 
mediately assume responsibility for 
accreditation in the field of teacher 
education. It did, however, set July 
1, 1954, as the date to begin its ac- 
crediting operations. On that date, 
three important policies went into 
effect: 

1. The AACTE ceased to be an ac- 
crediting body and became a re- 
search and service organization. 

2. The accreditation status of the 
284 institutions then accredited by 
AACTE was transferred to NCATE, and 
these institutions became the char- 
ter list of institutions accredited by 
NCATE. 

3. The NcATE agreed to use the 
latest revision of AACTE standards 
in the accreditation of institutions 
until it could develop its own. 


Tue National Council for Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education 
was in business, but it was not rec- 
ognized by the National Commis- 
sion on Accrediting at that time. 
Negotiations between NCATE and 
the National Commission on Ac- 
crediting continued over a period 
of approximately two years after 
NCATE actually began to operate as 
the national accrediting body for 
teacher education. 

In March of 1956, the National 
Commission on Accrediting said, in 
effect, that it was ready to recognize 
NCATE if the council would reorgan- 
ize so that a majority of its members 
represented institutions, and if it 
would agree to cooperate with the 
regional accrediting associations. 

Since NCATE had always been 
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Are you preparing your students 
for military service? _ 


Let the Army help you 
with your 
Military Guidance Program 


Topay, it is not enough for guidance counselors 
to assist students in preparing for the best pos- 
sible civilian careers. Leading educators have 
come to realize the importance of military guid- 
ance as well. With almost every young man 
facing some form of military service, a well- 
integrated military guidance program has 
become an important responsibility of high 
school teachers. 


The U. S. Army wants to help you meet this 
added obligation and is ready to cooperate with 

you in every way possible. If your high school is 
presently without a military guidance program, 

the Army representatives at the Army Recruiting 
Station in your area will be glad to explain how such 


programs operate in other high schools. If you are q Film for showing to Students 

already conducting such a program, the Army hopes or Schoo! Community Groups 

you are taking advantage of its wide variety of infor- ; ; 

mational literature available to you. Ranging from ee ee 
yore ging which portrays problems of high school youths 

reference works for teachers to booklets for students, about to enter service and advice given them 

this literature should prove an invaluable aid in your by their counselors) may be obtained free of 

military counseling. charge by contacting your nearest Army Re- 

4 cruiting Station or by writing to: 

To obtain your copies of these booklets, telephone : 

your local Army Recruiting Station or else clip and THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 

mail the coupon below. In doing so, you will be help- ee ee 


: : WASHINGTON 26, D. Cc. 
ing both your students and your country. E 


: Attn: AGSN-P 


mR 


N 57-3 
i THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 
Attn: AGSN-P 


Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can get additional booklets 
for my students by writing to the above address or from my local Army Recruiting Station. 


Military Guidance in Secondary Schools = [] This ... 1s How It Is 


‘ (A military guidance manual for principals, (Student booklet describing 
i teachers and counselors) Army life) 


1 C] Helping Youth Face the Facts of Military Life Cc] Reserved For You 
(Teacher pamphlet on the need for (Student booklet describing Army job 


military guidance) training opportunities) 


i Army Occupations and You CT It’s Your Decision 
4 (Teacher reference booklet on military (Student booklet describing ways 
occupations) to fulfill military obligations) High School Position 
hes cee cen ath Gt ce aut can pn een ene eens eie antenna eee os Eee een an ee oe 


City 
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(Continued from page 113) 
ready to cooperate with regional 
accrediting agencies, the matter of 
structure was the only real issue. 
The council as a whole and each 
organization represented on the 
council approved the structure 


Lot listed below, which was endorsed Low-cost United 


by the executive committee of the 


National Commission on Accredit- * 
ing on October 10, 1956 V.I.P.. VACATIONS 
The NCATE shall consist of 19 
. members appointed as follows: . , 
American Association of Colleges in LOV ELY HAWAII 
for Teacher Education, 7; ad hoc 
committee appointed by the Na- 
tional Commission on Accrediting, . ° 
“ 3; Council of Chief State Schoel a, 3 : 7 full days including hotel 
Officers, 1; National Association of ate <= and round trip air fare on 
State Directors of Teacher Educa- United Air Lines from Cali- 


tion and Certification, 1; National n ° 
Commission on Teacher Education fornia, as low as $289.50 


and Professional Standards (NEA), 
6; National School Boards Associa- 
tion, 1. 

The National Commission on Ac- 
crediting has sent a statement to 
each of its 600 and more institu- 
tional members indicating that 
NCATE is one of the 27 fully recog- 
nized accrediting agencies. This rec- 
ognition says, in effect, that all in- 
stitutions belonging to the National 
Commission on Accrediting are now 


free to use their judgment as to Imagine! You can choose from a variety of 
seeking accreditation by NCATE. *Vacations Individually Planned to please your 

The increase in the number of individual tastes (7 to 22 days)—at low tour 
applications received since October prices. Sunny beaches...splashing surf...a hos- 
Seeneens. Seek, Hany. Sapetveniony pitable land...see and enjoy it all. Other V.LP. 
ee Og ae Se neonate. Vacations all the way from New England to 

As invicaTep above, the willing- Hawaii. See your _— agent or clip and send 
ness of NCATE to work with the six the coupon today. °Price plus a few cents tax. 


regional accrediting associations Also consider a Study Course in Hawaii. Write: 
was one of the two bases on which Director of Summer Sessions, University of 
the National Commission on <Ac- Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H. Graduate and under- 
crediting recognized NcaTE. Accord- graduate courses fully accredited. 

ingly, as soon as the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting included ;' seme’ UNITED AIR LINES NJ-2 

NCATE on its list of recognized ac- > 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

crediting agencies, steps were initi- Please send me free information on exciting V.I.P. 
ated by NCATE to work out satisfac- Vacations (check): 


tory bases for cooperation with the ([] Hawaii (]les Vegas (] California 

/ ae (_] New York 
regional associations. 

As of December 1956, cooperative 
agreements have been reached be- 
tween NCATE and North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Northwest Association of 
Secondary and Higher Schools, 
Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, and West- 
em College Association. Negotia- 

(Continued on page 116) 
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SPANISH MATERIALS 
IMPORTERS 


@ PICTURE DICTIONARY 


(852 Colored Pictures) 
Buckram Bind 


@ GOLDEN BOOKS (in Spanish) 


(Identical — pictures, 
format — to our English) 


Pequenio Paquete, S.A. 


P.O. Box 817 
Coral Gables, Florida 


Teach More Effectively 


with these 
visual aids 


@ Stick-O-Mat 
Flannel Boards 

@ Alphasets 

@ Strip-Stick Board 


Write for Catalog Today! 


setting 

the 

visual- 
manipulative 
trend 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


310 N. Second St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Pree! 
3-Speed 
Phonograph 


with purchase of 


Social Studies 
Record Unit 


THREE LONG PLAYING ALBUMS IN 


History © Government ® Politics 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Puee—On Reguest 
“THE RECORD SAMPLER” 


A 10” Recording of Dramatic Excerpts 
From the Three Album Social Studies Unit 


Write Now—Supply Limited 
AUDIO CLASSROOM SERVICES 
53 W. JACKSON, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


65 Days trom®| 398 


2 $F] AROUND 11: WORLD 


11 superb escorted tours. Year- erount Eng 
tures. 30-161 Days by air from 
steamer from $1398. Orient tours from ae a 


S Europe 20-99 Days fr. 9598 @ 


Join one of our famous ‘‘Odyssey Tours’’ a 
all parts of Europe, Near East, ete. Save up to 
30% on off-season 1 om No greater value 
anywhere, Rates from N.Y. 


AFRICA 35-75 Days fr 1998 iS 


See the best of Africa on our Cape to Cairo 

safaris. By air from N.Y. 6 times yearly. See 

more, spend less. Rates from N.Y. 

STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost Adventure 2 Study 
Trips to “Everywhere’’. 60 Day European trips 
incl. steamer from $525. 


“For the Young of All Ages” 
* Te Ask Your ar Agent 


Dep 
545 Sth Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y., Murray Mill 2-6544 


tions are now underway with Mid- 
dle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools and with 
New England Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 

All the regional accrediting asso- 
ciations understand that they must 
first accredit an institution for its 
general excellence before the NCATE 
will accept an invitation to evalu- 
ate its teacher-education program. 
Each agreement so far negotiated 
places the responsibility for evalu- 
ating the total teacher-education 
program on NCATE. With reference 
to the curriculum, this includes the 
courses in professional education 
and the patterns of subjectmatter 
courses that are taken by persons 
preparing to teach. 

To date, the NCATE has on its ac- 
credited list 291 of the 1055 colleges 
and universities offering four or 
more years of college preparation 
for teaching and other professional 
service in school positions. 

While the 291 institutions repre- 
sent less than one-third of the col- 
leges in which teachers are pre- 
pared, the records indicate that 
these 291 institutions prepare 
roughly two-thirds of the new teach- 
ers prepared by colleges each year. 
Thus, it is clear that most of the 
teachers now being prepared are 
in institutions nationally accredited 
for teacher education. 2 


New NEA 
Life Members 


(November 1-30, 1956) 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 6 
New Jersey 103 
- New Mexico 58 
New York | 
North Carolina 67 
North Dakota. 15 
Ohio : . 107 
Oklahoma ... 65 
Oregon oe 
Pennsylvania . 33] 
Puerto Rico .. 1 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 
Florida 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 


Louisiana .... 


Maine 


Maryland .... 
Massachusetts . 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington .. 


West Virginia . 


Wisconsin .... 
Wyoming 


17 
23 


12 
13 
52 


FOR BEGINNING TEACHERS 


@ Teachers from the public schools 
of Milwaukee supplied the items for 
this month’s “Here’s an Idea.” Wil. 
liam M. Lamers, assistant superin- 
tendent, served as coordinator. 


Bulletinboard for the 
Four Seasons 


WHEN my pupils had a unit on 
the four seasons, they made an in- 
teresting three-dimensional display 
on the bulletinboard. First, they 
painted actual twigs and small 
branches pruned from trees, then 
fastened them to the board with 
glue and scotch tape. The pastel- 
painted branches showed up effec 
tively against the dark background 
of the board. 

For the spring season, the chil- 
dren suspended paper cuttings of 
flowers, butterflies, and birds from 
the branches. Later, they replaced 
the flowers with “fruit” or whatever 
was appropriate to the season under 
study. 

—VIOLET BAIRD, primary 1, 68th 
Street School. 


Kindergarten Rest Mats 


PareENtTs of my kindergarten chil- 
dren make desirable rest mats of a 
quilted, plastic material obtainable 
in several colors in most depart- 
ment stores. Such mats pick up less 
dust than blankets and are easily 
cleaned. 

One and a half yards of 36-inch 
material, folded widthwise and 
stitched on all four edges, makes a 
mat three-quarters of a yard wide 
and a yard long. 

Two handles are stitched on each 
long side, one in the middle of each 
quarter section. When the mat is 
folded once lengthwise and once 
widthwise, the four handles come 
together and the mat may be easily 
hung on the child’s assigned hook 
in the cloakroom. 

—MARIE CASPER, 
Silver Spring School. 


kindergarten, 


Counting by Fives 
I pEvisED a simple game to give 
my third-graders painless practice 
in counting by fives. We gathered 
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a collection of bottle caps and dec- 
orated an egg carton. Taking turns, 
the children try to toss the caps one 
by one into the carton: A score of 
five is given for every successful at- 
tempt. 

Eagerness to pile up their scores 
gives the pupils an incentive to 
practice and learn. 

—VALERIA BOGDA. primary 3, North 
36th Street School. 


Developing a Concept of Time 

A visuAL method of explaining 
time helps kindergartners grasp the 
concept. 

For example, if I know that the 
children will see pumpkins during 
a forthcoming trip to a farm, I draw 
a pumpkin on the chalkboard for 
each day the children must wait for 
their trip. Every day I erase a pump- 
kin. When all the pumpkins are 
gone except a last big one, the pu- 
pils know the awaited day has come. 

Many variations of this activity 
are useful to provide counting ex- 
perience and motivation for learn- 
ing. 

—MARILYN STUART, kindergarten, 
Douglas Road School. 


File It! 


THAT news item, teaching aid, 
brochure, or pamphlet you wish to 
save for future use should be filed 
to make it easily accessible. List the 
item on a 3” x 5” card, bearing the 
same number as the envelop or 
folder in which it is placed. File the 
cards alphabetically; the folders nu- 
merically. 

As the cards accumulate, it may 
be desirable to establish various 
categories, each with its own alpha- 
betical arrangement. 

—EDGAR A. GROTH, principal, 65th 
Street School. 


Getting Acquainted with Words 

Wuen the children in my class 
have difficulty learning certain 
words, we place such words about 
the room where we see them often. 
We put them on the bulletinboard, 
the chalkboard, or on signs. 

We may even take advantage of 
the season. For instance, in the fall 
we draw a tree with leaves on which 
we write the troublesome words. As 
the children learn the words, the 
leaves fall to the ground. 

—NANCY HAUPT, primary 34, 
Douglas Road School. 
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NEW CAREER OPPORTUNI- 
TIES WITHOUT FEES 


: Teachers, Administrators, Librarians, urgent- 

: ly needed at all levels and subjects for 

: actual U.S. and World-Wide opportunities 

' (Teaching, Library and Administrative posi- 

: tions — Summer Jobs — Graduate Awards — 

‘ Student Aid). Not just a directory but a 

: monthly JOURNAL with complete job data 

| plus salaries. NO FEES—APPLY DIRECT. 

: Members’ qualifications, school and library 

| vacancies listed FREE. Highly recommended ! 

| by 1000’s of educators since '52. World-Wide | 

: Summer Placement Directory contains 100’s | 
of summer positions. All States, 18 Foreign | 

: Countries. Don’t delay. Act now. ' 

| 2_issues $2.00 12 issues (yrly) $5.00 | 
24 issues (2 yrs) onty $8.00 Summer Directory $2.00 

CRUSADE—Dept. N 


| Box 99. Greenpoint Station, rooklyn 22, 


ANNOUNCING 


A New Graduate Program 

in Art Education 
for a 

Master of Science Degree 
planned for 

present and future art teachers 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 1-August 9, 1957 


Write Director of Admissions 
for Information and Application. 


PRATT INSTITUTE—The Art School 


Brooklyn 5, New York 


A Teacher-Approved 


Money-Raising Plan 
Get *45 


plus this Giant 
NATURE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


For Schools, Classrooms, 


or any School Group 


All your group need do to get $45.00 
cash profit and this Giant Nature Ency- 
clopedia is fill out the coupon below for 
30 Sales Kits of American Seeds, Each 
Sales Kit contains twenty 15c packs of 
assorted Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 
When the seeds are sold and money 
collected, you keep $45.00 for your share, 
send $45.00 to us. When your payment 
is received, we will send you at once the 
magnificent Nature Encyclopedia shown 
here—plus a PERSONAL PRIZE FOR 
EVERY BOY AND GIRL who has sold 
one Sales Kit (20 packs) of American Seeds. 


HAMMOND’S GIANT 
NATURE ENCYCLOPEDIA... 


Your Bonus Gift! 

A superb book dramatically illustrated, 
it’s both thrilling and educational. 320 
full-color reproductions of original paint- 
ings of birds, animals, trees, wildflowers, 
fish, reptiles, insects, minerals and rocks. 
104 full-color maps plus a 64-page guide 
to Nature Hobbies. This unusual book 
re you 324 pages of American Nature 
in all its glory, will provide years of 
reading and reference for children and 
grownups. It is your free bonus gift for 
selling 30 Sales Kits of American 


American Seed Co., Inc. 
Dept. 427, Lancaster, Pa. 


For over 39 years American Seeds have been used by schools and other groups for money-raising purposes 


My Name is 

(1 Iam Teacher of Grade 
Name of School 

School Address 


-——- MAIL THIS COUPON—NO MONEY REQUIRED aac 
AMERICAN SEED CO., Dept. 427, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me 30 Sales Kits, each containing 20 
tested Vegetable and Flower Seeds. We will sell them at 15c per pac 
keep one-half of the money collected for our share and return the balance 
plus any unsold seeds. For selling all the seeds, we will keep $45.00 in cash 
and receive the $25.00 Nature Encyclopedia as a Free Bonus Gift: 


acks of high quality, 





EUROPE 


20 Countries, 70 Days, $1325 
Summer ‘57—shorter trip optional 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia—Pasadena—California 


UNIVERSITY of ARIZONA 


SUMMER SESSION—1957 


IN FRIENDLY AND HEALTHFUL 
TUCSON 


ROMANTIC NOGALES—gateway of Mexico’s 
new West Coast Highway. 

FAMOUS SAN XAVIER MISSION—founded 
in 1789 “The White Dove of the Desert.” 


MOUNT LEMMON—An hour's scenic drive 
from the campus to this famous 9000 ft. 
high mountain resort. 


ARIZONA STATE MUSEUM—Myriad exhibits 
of the Southwest, beautifully displayed. 


DESERT MUSEUM—flora and fauna of the 
desert in natural settings. 


UNIVERSITY ART GALLERIES—Kress Collec- 
tion of Renaissance Art end excellent 
shows of contemporary work. 


. Two Five Week Sessions 
June 10-July 13; July 15-August 17 


National authorities for classes and work- 
shops in education, English, history and 
political science. 


300 Courses in 40 Fields of Study 

SPECIAL TOURS: 

Social Science Study Course of Europe—includin 
Russia—Travel by Air. 84 days—8 units of 
a age or undergraduate credit—conducted 

y Dr. Neil A. Houghton—$1795 

Humanities Study Tour of Europe—including 
Greece—64 days—6 units of upper division 
eul-sentamel by Dr. Loyal Gryting—$1295 

History of Mexico—two weeks lectures on 
campus—22 days travel through Mexico—é 
units credit—conducted by Dr. Charles H. 
Haight—$437 including dormitory in Tucson. 


ALL SUMMER SESSION ACTIVITIES IN AIR 
CONDITIONED BUILDINGS 
Write: DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 


Brotherhood Week, 
February 17-24 


Most of the booklists this year are com- 
ing to the JourNaL thru the cooperation 
of the Joint Committee of the NEA and 
the American Library Association. 

This month’s selection was made by 
Frances Sullivan, head of the Children’s 
Department of the Wichita City Library, 
with the assistance of Patricia Holloway. 

Numbers in parentheses refer to the 
publishers, listed at the end. 


Brotherhood in Action 


All Men Are Brothers, Charlie May 
Simon. A biography of Albert Schweitzer, 
who practices “reverence for life.” 1956. 
192p. $3. Gr. 8-12. (8) 

Around the World in Eighty Dishes, 
Lesley Blanch. Interesting anecdotes, bits 
of history, and recipes from all over the 
world. 1955. 172p. $3. Gr. 5-12. (11) 

At Home in India, Cynthia Bowles. An 
American girl living in India finds that 
East and West can meet. 1956. 180p. $3. 
Gr. 10-12 and teacher background. (10) 

Children’s Prayers from Other Lands, 
Dorothy G. Spicer. Prayers to give children 
a feeling of identity with boys and girls 
in other places and of God’s universality. 
1955. 124p. $1.75. Gr. 3-6. (4) 

Teaching World Affairs in American 
Schools ed. by Samuel Everett and Chris- 
tian O. Arndt. Case studies of the best 
current methods for education in world 
affairs. 1956. 270p. $4. Teacher back- 
ground. (11) 


Brotherhood thru 
Understanding 
Famous Negro Music Makers, Langston 
Hughes. 1955. 179p. $2.75. Gr. 7-12. (6) 
Four Ways of Being Human, Gene 


Lisitzky. Describes the different ways 
living among the Semang, Maori, Eski 
and Hopi people. 1956. 303p. $4. Gr. 94 
and teacher background. (18) 

The Gift Is Rich, E. Russell Carte 
How the American Indian tribes 
influenced and enriched our culture. 19% 
117p. $2. Gr. 9-12, teacher background, 

Harriet Tubman, Conductor on 
Underground Railroad, Ann Pe 
Harriet Tubman risked her life ma 
times to bring over 300 slaves north 
freedom. 1955. 247p. $2.75. Gr. 7-12. (5) 

Jean Henri Dunant, Josephine Rid 
The story of the Swiss businessman 
founded the International Red Cross. 19 
190p. $2.95. Gr. 5-8. (15) 

Prudence Crandall, Woman of Cour, 
Elizabeth Yates. Biography of a you 
Quaker teacher of the early 19th centy 
who courageously fought against rag 
discrimination. 1955. 246p. $3. Gr. 7-12. 

His Indian Brother, Hazel H. Wils 
Left alone in the Maine wilderness, B 
Porter would have starved but for the 
and friendship of an Indian boy. 19% 
188p. $2.50. Gr. 5-7. (1) 

The Indian’s Secret World, Robert He 
sinde. Tells about the customs and 
monies of different Indian tribes. 19 
94p. $3.95. Gr. 4-7. (16) 

The Magic Christmas Tree, Lee Ki 
man. In the magic of the Christmas sez 
two little girls make up their quart 
1956. 48p. $2.75. Gr. 2-4. (3) 

My Lord, What a Morning, Mari 
Anderson. The autobiography of a wo 
famous singer who has learned to 
racial prejudice without anger. 1956. 31% 
$5. Gr. 9-12 and teacher background. (I 

Navaho Sister, Evelyn S. Lampma 
Rose is ashamed that she and her gran 
mother have no clan until she learns thi 
“no Navaho is ever without a family; 
are sisters.” 1956. 189p. $2.75. Gr. 4-7. 

Plain Girl, Virginia Sorensen. Esth 
understood more about her own Ami 
way of life after she became “best friend 
with Mary, not one of the Plain Peo 
1955. 151p. $2.50. Gr. 4-7. (10) 

The Poppy Seeds, Clyde R. Bulla. 
poppy seeds Pablo dropped close to 
tonio’s spring broke down the high 


The American Pupil’s Creed 


I sewieve in the schools of the 
United States of America and in the 
democratic principles for which 
they stand; schools which our fore- 
fathers devoted their lives to estab- 
lish so that education might be free 
for every boy and girl in our land; 
schools in which, under the guid- 
ance of a counselor trained to advise 
wisely, each pupil may choose his 
course of study and prepare for a 
vocation of his preference; schools 
which have grown and must con- 
tinue to grow thru the years to 
meet the needs of an ever-changing 
civilization. 

I, therefore, believe it is my duty 
as an American student to attend 


school regularly unless I am ill; 1 
cooperate with my teachers and fe 
low-students; to use my time af 
energy wisely; to participate 1 
democratic discussions; to obey ai 
help to enforce the rules and reg 
lations of my school; to develop 1 
interests, ideals, habits, skills, af 
powers in the right way so that 
may become a worthy member ¢ 
the United States of America, whid 
offers me, as part of my Ameria 
heritage, a better chance for an @ 
ucation than any other country i 
the world. 

—7A Social-Studies Class, Her 
ford High School, Baltimot 
County, Maryland. 
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of suspicion the old man had built to 
keep his neighbors out, and brought water 
toa dry Mexican village. 1955. 36p. $2.75. 
Gr. 3-5. (5) 


















Ca Reindeer Rescue, Stella F. Rapaport. 
; Ahtok’s people depended on the reindeer 
. 19m herd for their livelihood, but they sent 
nd. the herd over 800 miles to provide food 
m for an icebound whaling fleet. 1955. 119p. 
Pein $2.50. Gr. 4-6. (17) 
, Ride with the Sun, ed. by Harold Cour- 
rth mm lander. An anthology of folk tales from 
(5) @ 60 United Nations countries. 1955. 296p. 
Ride $3.50. Gr. 4-7. (20) 
n Santiago, Ann Nolan Clark. On his 12th 
s. 1948 birthday Santiago goes from a sheltered 
life to the primitive existence of the 
our Indian burden bearer. Later, after working 
youm in city, forest, and plantation, he finds 
centuya his place and purpose in life among his 
rad own people. 1955. 189p. $2.75. Gr. 7-12. 
-12. (18) 
Wilso Something for Now, Something for 
s, Brit Later, Miriam Schlein. Two farmers build 
he hel a wall to separate their fields but learn 
y, 199% that the wall can be crossed for mutual 
assistance. 1956. 44p. $2.50. Gr. 1-3. (11) 
rt He A Triumph for Flavius, Caroline D. 
id cen’ Snedeker. The young son of a conquering 
s. 19M Roman general finds that love and under- 





standing can grow between master and 
slave. 1955. 87p. $3. Gr. 3-7. (14) 

Welcome, Santza, Constance Winifred 
Savery. Because those in charge of a group 
of Greek war orphans forgot to relieve 
Chrysantza of her “big sister” responsi- 
bility, she goes to England with the 
Ruthven children and finds a place where 
she is needed and loved. 1956. 166p. $2.75. 
Gr. 4-6. (13) 

Wild like the Foxes, Anauta F. Black- 
more. Alea is sent from her Labrador 















rns home to England for a year of schooling. 
nily; # Good contrast in customs and way of life. 
4-7. (i 1956. 192p. $2.50. Gr. 7-9. (12) 





Windows for Rosemary, Margucrite 
Vance. Rosemary is blind, but as she tells 
about the birthday when she received the 
wonderful gift of a typewriter, she reveals 
herself as a happy and normal child. 1956. 
























ila. 60p. $2.25. Gr. 2-4. (8) 
to 
igh Publishers 
(1) Abingdon Press, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, 2. (2) Aladdin Books, 55 5th 
Ave., New York 3. (3) Ariel Books, 101 5th 
ill: Ave., New York 3. (4) Association Press, 
* £291 Broadway, New York 7. (5) Thomas Y. 
ind fe Crowell Co., 432 4th Ave., New York 16. 
1e ang (6) Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 4th Ave., New 
York 16. (7) Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 
ate Madison Ave., New York 22. (8) E. P. 
ey ang Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 4th Ave., New 
d re York 10. (9) Friendship Press, 257 4th 
°§ Ave., New York 10. (10) Harcourt, Brace, 
lop We & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
ls, ang (11) Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
that York 16. (12) The John Day Co., 210 
Madison Ave., New York 16. (13) Long- 
iber @§ mans, Green & Co., Inc., 55 5th Ave., New 
 whidg York 3. (14) Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 
» min, 419 4th Ave., New York 16. (15) 
1er1G Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., New 
an €@§ York 18. (16) Wm. Morrow & Co., Inc., 
ntry i 1% 4th Ave., New York 16. (17) G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. (18) The Viking Press, Inc., 625 
_ Hett§ Madison Ave., New York 22. (19) Albert 
imot Whitman & Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago 


§. (20) Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd 
&., New York 36. 
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that the centennial NEA Hand- 
book 1956-57 has been dis- 
tributed to some 30,000 educa- 
tional leaders? 


that The School Bell is an im- 
portant new tool which schools 
can use to keep citizens posted? 
This NEA publication is a di- 
gest of significant education 
features in the national press 
and on TV and radio. 


that an interim joint commit- 
tee of the NEA and the Nation- 
al School Boards Association 
has been approved by the NEA 
Executive Committee pending 
action by the Representative 
Assembly in Philadelphia? 


that the “Song of Democracy” 
written especially for NEA’s 
centennial anniversary by 
Howard Hanson, director of 
the Eastman School of Music, 
has been published? Its pre- 
miere by the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Dr. 
Hanson conducting, is sched- 
uled for April 9 in Washington, 
D. C. 


that a special stamp honoring 
the teachers of America will be 
issued by the U. S. Post Office 
Department in connection with 
the opening of the NEA cen- 
tennial convention? 


that NEA first achieved recog- 
nition by a President of the 
United States when it met in 
Washington, D. C., in 1859 for 
its third annual meeting? Presi- 
dent Buchanan entertained the 
entire group at the White 
House. 


that the 1958 NEA convention 
will be held in Cleveland, June 
29-July 4? 


that the first issue of Time, 


March 3, 1923, carried a story— 
“10,000 teachers assembled . . . 
in Cleveland for the annual 
conference of the NEA”? 


save 30% 


on BRANIFF’S 
low excursion fares 





costs less than an 


air vacation to Europe! 








Vacation in gay, care-free South America! 


PANAMA:PERU 


Fly luxuriously on Braniff’s new 
El Conquistador. See romantic 
old Panama, Pacific side of the 
Canal Zone; Lima, “City of 
Kings,” heart of the ancient Inca 
empire. $615.00*. ‘Round South 
America tours as low as 
$897.30*. Same flights serve 
Rio, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires. 
*Prices are based on tourist fares, round trip 


from Miami, for each person in parties of 
two or more traveling together. 


Galernalional 


AIRWAYS 


FREE TRAVEL FOLDERS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
! 
| 
! 
! 
—o—_ 





Braniff Education Bureau 

Braniff International Airways _ 

Love Field, Dallas, Texas 

Please send color folders on your South 
American trips. Also, information on 
special tours and time payment plan. 


ceceeeccsececopecscercccosessers’ as eeceeceeeneceeesoosns 


WORLD'S LEADING geoeucse bn ng ae he et Tic 
FOLK music ON wht nen wy aie 
Folkways Library which aonteine ‘select 
music, a Play Record is accompanied eo 
page by collectors and recognized authorities 
the someee cny*s, *S ROW ON series for 

hitdrent THO and 2 AN 

en « Music. INTERNATION L, SCIENCE and 
TURE series. 


10” Long Playing Records 
12” Long Playing Records 


For complete catalog write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 


117 West 46th St.. New York 36, N. Y. 


Visit Africa 
or the Pacific 


For information Write: 


NEA TRAVEL SERVICE 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


KNOW LATIN AMERICA 
FIRST HAND .... 
TEACH THERE! 


The Inter-American Schools Service of Wash- 
ington, D.C., an agency of the American Coun- 
cil on Education since 1943, serves the interests 
of some 270 American-sponsored nonprofit 
schools in Latin America on the elementary 
and secondary levels. Each year a limited 
number of qualified teachers are recruited for 
all types of these schools on their specific re- 
quest. A few administrative vacancies also 
occur from time to time. 


RE QUIREMENTS: 


At least the equivalent of a B.A. degree, and 
one or more years of experience in the grade 
or subject to be taught. 


FOR INFORMATION: 


Write: Dr. W. E. Dunn, Director 
Inter-American Schools Service 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 
SEE THESE 


NOW two new 


Fpche 


THE CASE OF THE WELL MEANING FRIENDS 
Civil Aeronautics board investigator gives 
information and advice on the importance 
of abstinence for airplane pilots. Alcohol 
has no place on the airways. 62 frames, 
20 minutes, per roll, $2.25. 


WHERE THERE IS SMOKE 

A beautiful Eastman Kodachrome film 
showing the majesty of our National 
Forests. A Forest Ranger emphasizes the 
danger of smokers causing forest fires. 60 
frames, 20 minutes, per roll, $5.00. 


Order TODAY from 


NATIONAL WCTU 
1730 CHICAGO AVENUE 
DEPT. NJF, EVANSTON, ILL. 


PEL EEELEPE ESSELTE ELE ELE ELE TERE ERET 


INEXPENSIVE 


Onrover publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, obtain gov- 
ernment publications from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents (Supt. Doc.), Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Make money order or 
check out to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments; do not send stamps. Order other 
items from addresses given. 


Audio-Visual 
A Directory of 3300 16mm Film Librar- 
ies. 1956 bulletin, No. 12. Dept. of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 198p. 70¢. Supt. 
Doc. 


Books and Reading 

1957 CRS Book Catalog: Kindergarten 
to Senior High School. Selected list of ap- 
proximately 1000 books of many publish- 
ers, arranged by subject areas and grade 
levels. 64p. 25¢. Copies free to educators 
requesting them on official letterheads. 
Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s 
Place, Brooklyn 13, N.Y. 

Reading. Presents a fresh viewpoint on 
the learning-to-read process. 1956. 32p 
75¢. Assn. for Childhood Education Inter- 
natl., 1200 15th St., N. W., Washington 
5, D.C. 


Brotherhood Week 
February 17-24 


About 100 Books by Ann G. Wolfe. 
Gateway to better intergroup understand- 


ing. Descriptive bibliography of books for ~ 


age levels from five to 18 years. 1956. 44p. 
20¢. Quantity discounts. The American 
Jewish Committee, 386 4th Ave., New 
York 16. 

Books Are Bridges. Books which help 
children, ages 4-12, grow in understanding 
of other children everywhere. 25¢. Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, 20 S. 12th 
St., Philadelphia 7 

Trends in Human Relations Research 
by Charles Winick and Gilbert Shapiro. 
1955. 48p. 40¢. Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B’rith, 515 Madison Ave., New York 
22. 

Orver from Natl. Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, 43 W. 57th St., New York 
19: 

Bibliography of Materials. 
reprints, articles, books, 


A listing of 
and pamphlets 
that help build better intergroup rela- 


tions. Folder. Free. 

Lighting Lamps. Program of the Natl. 
Conference of Christians and Jews. Folder. 
Free. 

Plan for Brotherhood Week, Feb. 17-24, 
1957. Suggested programs and _ activities. 
Folder. Free. 


Extraclass Activities 
Extraclass Activities in Aviation, Pho- 
tography, and Radio. Deals with three 
selected extraclass activities important to 
the nation’s scientific and technological 


progress and with their place in the mod 
ern secondary school. DHEW. 1956. 48 
25¢. Supt. Doc. 


Health, Physical Education, 

and Recreation 

How To Improve Your Track and Fie 
Booklet to help youngsters learn the fup. 
damentals of this activity. 1956. 63p. 5 
The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State 
Chicago 4. 

Design for Outdoor Education by Edvwi 
L. Friet and Del G. Peterson. Help 
educators in planning outdoor-educati 
programs as an integrated part of the cy 
riculum. 1956. 34p. $1.50. P.S. Printep 
Inc., 128 S. 2nd Ave., Yakima, Wash. 

Teachers Guide. Manual to accompam 
Physical Education for High School § 
dents. May also be used alone. Contai 
many practical suggestions. 1955. 60p. 50% 
Special discounts for teacher-educatig 
classes. Amer. Assn. for Health, Physic 
Education, and Recreation, NEA. 


Helping Children 

Helping Children Get Along in Sc 
by Bess Goodykoontz. 1955. 48p. 60¢. Sd! 
ence Research Associates, 57 W. Gran 
Ave., Chicago 10. 

Solving Problems of Problem Childre 
by Jack W. Birch and Edward H. Stull 
ken. 1956. 44p. $1. Public School Publish 
ing Co., Bloomington, Ill. 

Understanding the Disabled. An aid 
elementary teachers in helping young pe 
ple develop understanding attitudes 
ward children with various kinds of phy 
ical differences or disabilities. 1956. 20p 
Free. Natl. Foundation for Infantile P 
ralysis, 120 Broadway, New York 5. 


NEA Journal Reprints 
(While the supply lasts) 

Health and Safety and Me. Cente 
spread (May 1954) to stimulate vacati 
health and safety activities for childreni 
the intermediate grades. Free. 

Together We Build. Articles (Feb.- 
1955) on elementary-school building nee 
l4p. Free. . 

Why Mr. Flesch Is Wrong. Critici 
(Sept. 1955) of Rudolph Filesch’s bod 
Why Johnny Can’t Read. 3p. Free. 


Psychology 
Psychologists in Action by Elizabet 
Ogg. This booklet talks about psycholog 
in the classroom and in everyday lif 
1955. 28p. 25¢. Public Affairs Pamphlet 

22 E. 38th St., New York 16. 


Student Council 
Reprints of Magazine Articles on t 
Student Council. Packets of about 20 a 
ticles, some old, some new. Give a gool 
overview of what is being said about 
student council and related school activi 


FI 
ter 


A 


ties. Per packet, 50¢. Natl. Assn. of Secs), 


ondary-School Principals, NEA. 


The Ways of Words 
Words and Their Ways by Eugene 
Sloane. Offers a way to gain a grasp 


of piscx 


the great words of English literary, sciet tviti 


tific, philosophical, and religious thought 
Annapolis, Md. 
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NEA CENTENNIAL TIMETABLE, 1957 






Tentative 
Ffebruary—Restaurant industry nationwide 
salute to teaching profession—thru Na- 
tional Restaurant Association; publica- 


| Fie tion of “Status of the American Teach- 
e fun er,” a centennial inventory by NEA Re- 
p. 50m search Division (February 1957 Re- 
ite search Bulletin) . 


February 25—Historical pageant, NASSP 
Edwi convention, Washington, D. C. 
Ip March—Centennial edition of NEA Jour- 
1Cati NAL. 
re cpg March 24—Historical pageant, DESP con- 
rintenfe vention, Cincinnati. 
. April-Special edition of ALA Bulletin. 
mpamp April 4—Centennial birthday party. 
>1 Sty May—Convention edition of state jour- 
‘ nals; publication of NEA: The First 
Hundred Years (special NEA edition) 
by Edgar B. Wesley. 
May 2-4—Seminar on Education and Amer- 
ican Life—World Understanding, Uni- 
versity of Indiana, Bloomington. 
une 16-22—Centennial celebration for 
business education, Baker Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas. 
une 30-July 5—Centennial convention in 
Philadelphia, commemorative stamp, 
FTA ceremonies at the Athenaeum, cen- 
tennial festival, special NEA tours, and 
exhibits. 
jovember—Special volume of Proceedings. 
November 10-16—American Education 
les tom Week. 
f phyygrhruout the Year—Use of centennial film, 
A Desk for Billie; and promotion of 
community discussion programs thru 
the leaflet, To Consider Education in 
a Changing World. (For further infor- 
mation, write NEA Centennial Commis- 
sion at NEA headquarters.) 


NEA 
PUBLICATIONS 


HE following new publications may 
be ordered from the NEA or its depart- 
ments, as indicated, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Prices 
quoted, unless otherwise specified, are 
hologiffor single copies and subject to dis- 
y lie§count on quantity lots of the same item 
phletiand issue: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more, 
20%. 
The Business Education Program in 
on tha’ Expanding Secondary School edited 
20 ag’y Lloyd V. Douglas. Comprehensive 
a gooigteatment of the area of business edu- 
ut thfation in the total program of secondary 
activifeducation for youth. Jan. 1957. 240 p. 
of SeHSI.50 (50% discount to members). 
Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. 
one Hy The 1957 Commencement Manual. 
asp d Discusses trends in commencement ac- 
scien §ities and contains selected programs 
ought Md scripts from commencement pro- 
Ridge geams of 1956. Dec. 1956. 224 p. $1.50. 
NASSP. 
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at the University of Denver 


SUMMER SESSION ... JUNE 24-AUGUST 28 


Friendly University of Denver features workshops, institutes and seminars 
to supplement regular academic undergraduate and graduate degree pro- 
grams. Fully accredited academically, the University’s programs parallel 


For complete information... courses, housing and costs... MAIL TODAY 


individual needs. 


Attractive, comfortable, 
on-campus apartments 

. . abundant sunshine 
. - . limitless mountain 
playground and cultural 
attractions ... and con- 
genial companions en- 
courage study and build 
memories. 


Dance Production. Tips on staging, 
lighting, costuming, and music selec- 
tion. 1956. 102p. $1.50. Amer. Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation. 

Ethics for Teachers. Revised edition 
of Discussion Pamphlet No. 5, first 
published in 1945. 1956. 24 p. 25¢. 
Published cooperatively by the Dept. 
of Classroom Teachers and the Re- 
search Div. Order from NEA. 

Keyboard Experience and Piano 
Class Instruction. Discusses the piano 
as a means of developing the musical 
growth of pupils. A guide for all con- 
cerned with teaching or curriculum 
planning. 1957. 56p. $1. Music Ed- 
ucators Natl. Conference. 

International Understanding 
Through the Secondary-School Curric- 
ulum edited by Leonard S. Kenworthy. 
Presents specific activities which can be 
undertaken in the secondary school to 
help adolescents toward international 
understanding. Dec. 1956. The Bulle- 
tin, No. 224. 247 p. $1.50 (50% dis- 
count to members). NASSP. 

Milestones in the Professional Stand- 
ards Movement: 1946-57. Rev. 1956. 
12p. Free. Natl. Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. Order from NEA. 

The National Tape Recording Cata- 
log. Second edition. Contains descrip- 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver, Colorado 
Director of Summer Session, Department 2E2 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 


ee ee 


- 
i 
| 
| 
Please send me free complete information on Summer Session. 
| 
| 
| 
| 









tive information and a subject index 
of more than 1000 education programs 
recorded on magnetic tape and avail- 
able for recording for educational pur- 
poses at a nominal fee. Rev. 1957. 88p. 
$1. Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction. 

NEA Centennial Celebration: High 
School and College Students. Sugges- 
tions for student participation. 1957. 
Ip. Free. Order from Centennial Of- 
fice, NEA. 

NEA Centennial Tours. Outline of 
travel opportunities for participants 
in the 1957 NEA centennial conven- 
tion. Ip. Free. Order from Centennial 
Office, NEA. 

NEA Federal Legislative Policy .. . 


"as Defined in the Platform and 1956 


Resolutions. Also includes summary of 
federal legislative activities during 
1955-56. 12p. Free in limited quantities. 
Div. of Legislation and Federal Rela- 
tions. 

The Professional Standards Move- 
ment in Teaching: Goals, Action Pro- 
grams, Needed Research. 1956. 24p. 
Free. NCTEPS. Order from NEA. 

Research for Curriculum Improve- 
ment. 1957. 360p. $4. Assn. for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 

Rewards and Punishments and Ad- 
justment Problems in One First Grade. 
Two leaflets on discipline reprinted 

(Continued on page 122) 
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GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadala- 
jara and members of Stanford University fac- 


ulty will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 
1- ange ust 10, courses in art, folklore, ra- 
i 


phy, history, language and literature. $225 
covers tuition, board & room. Write Prof. Juan 
B. Rael, Box K, bieudeed University, Calif. 


If you are the talented author 
AUTHORS: of an unpublished manuscript, 
let us help gain the recognition 
TALENT you deserve. We will publish 
your BOOK—we a 
print, promote, advertise an 
GOING sell it! Good royalties. 
TO Write for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book 
WASTE? COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. NE2 
200 Varick St., NW. ¥. 14 


Can you help us locate Mrs. Julia Wenner Davis? 
Formerly a NYC school teacher (P.S. +71) 
1907-1913. Address in 1936: Hotel Everglades, 
Miami, Fla. Last seen: Asheville, N. C. 1937-38. 
In Cleveland, Ohio 1940. Property owned by 
Julia W. Davis now valuable. Time limit for 
claim, desperately short. Address correspondence 
to: Geo. A. Hawley, Esq., 30 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill. CEntral 6-6234 


here’s how 
$1 cuts 
your scoring 
time 91%! 


amazing E-Z Grader 


ce you aga ee scores of tests, quizzes, 
mework in a flash! Get instant, accurate scores 
of all papers with 6 to 85 ri 


ight or wrong prob- 
lems. Easy-to-read; sturdy, wipe-clean construc- 
tion. Shipped post-pai 


; money refunded if 
~~ re not 100% % delighted. Write for free folder. 

jart now on the road to fast, easy scoring — 
send $1 today to 


E-Z Grader Co. Dept. N 
3001 Corydon Rd. Cleveland 18, O. 
buy 2 — 1 for school, 1 for home 


OPERA ON 
FILMSTRIP 


A 35 mm. color filmstrip of Puccini’s 
Tosca is now ready for distribution by 
The Metropolitan Opera Guild, 654 
Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


First of a projected educational series 
on opera, the Tosca filmstrip consists of 
45 frames, 6 of which are views of Rome 
related to the opera. The balance are ac- 
tion shots of the Metropolitan’s current 
production as designed by Frederick Fox. 
Maria Meneghini Callas is seen as Tosca; 
Giuseppe Campora, Cavaradossi; and 
George London, Scarpia. 


A keyed script, prepared by Mary Ellis 
Peltz, accompanies the film. 


The filmstrip may be purchased from the 
Educational Department at Guild head- 
quarters for $5.00 including postage. 
Information on other teaching aids avail- 
able and in preparation will be mailed 
on request. Revenue from sale of all 
such aids is returned to the support of 
the Guild’s Educaticnal Program. 


from 1950 ASCD yearbook and April 
1947 NEA JourNaL. 4p. each. Free to 
members. 25¢ for both to nonmembers. 
Order from NEA. 

Salaries Paid and Salary Practices in 
Universities, Colleges, and Junior Col- 
leges, 1955-56. Lists specific salaries 
paid to all instructional personnel sep- 
arately by rank and to administrative 
officers. NEA Research Bulletin, Oct. 
1956. 64p. 50¢. Research Div. Order 
from NEA, 

The School Bell. New monthly digest 
of statements on education from na- 
tional magazines, radio, television, and 
the press, beginning in January 1957. 
16p. Single copy 20¢. 10 or more copies 
16¢ each. Published cooperatively by 
the Natl. School Public Relations 
Assn. and the Div. of Press and Radio 
Relations. Order from NSPRA. 

School Salary Schedule Provisions, 
310 Urban School Districts 30,000 to 
100,000 in Population, September 1956. 
Reports classroom teachers’ minimum 
and maximum salaries for five levels of 
preparation for separate cities, and 
maximum salaries for administrative 
positions when scheduled. 44p. 25¢. 
Research Div. Order from NEA. 

School Salary-Schedule Provisions, 
105 Urban School Districts over 100,000 
in Population, September 1956. 22p. 
25¢. Research Div. Order from NEA. 

The State and Sectarian Education. 
Dec. 1956 Research Bulletin. Analyzes 
the constitutions, statutes, and court 
decisions relating to the stgenatinn of 
church and public education. 52p. 50¢. 
Research Div. Order from NEA. 

State Minimum-Salary Laws and 
Goal Schedules for Teachers, 1956-57. 
Tabulates minimum-salary —require- 
ments in $1 states, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico; also goal schedules 
recommended by 17 state education as- 
sociations. November 1956 Special 
Memo. 38p. 25¢. Research Div. Order 
from NEA. 

The 1956 Student Council Yearbook 
of the Natl. Assn. of Student Councils, 
NASSP. Contains information on the 
national conference to be held in 1957, 
a complete report of the 1956 confer- 
ence, and other materials of interest 
to student councils. 246p. $1.50. 
NASSP. 

This Is a $5 Bill. Pamphlet dealing 
with the program of expanded services 
for the NEA. 1956. 8p. Free. Dept. of 
Classroom Teachers, 

Tomorrow’s Scientists edited by Rob- 
ert H. Carleton, John G. Gruber, and 
Dale E. Gerster. A publication (issued 
six times during school year 1956-57, 
beginning in Oct.) for junior and sen- 
ior high-school science students, 8p. 
Subscription for the six issues 50¢. 
Minimum of five subscriptions to one 
address, Natl. Science Teachers Assn. 


Vocational and Technical Edug 
tion. Reviews the research of the pag 
six years on work experience and vom 
tional selection: agricultural, home ang 
family life, industrial, business, ang 
technical education. Oct. 1956 issue of 
Review of Educational Research. 67p. 
$1.50. American Educational Researg 
Assn. 

Window on Washington. Describg 
work of the NEA Legislative Commis 
sion and the Division of Legislatioy 
and Federal Relations. 1956. 6p. Fre 
in limited quantities. Div. of Legisla 
tion and Federal Relations. 


APRIZ 


Ors 4 oat 


Feb. 1-2: South central regional cop. 
ference, Dept. of Classroom Teacher 
NEA. ‘Oklahoma City. 

Feb. 14-15: Annual convention, Ameri 
can Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Edu@ 
tion, NEA. Chicago. 

Feb. 14-16: Annual convention, NEA‘ 
United Business Education Assn. divisions 
Natl. Assn. of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions, Research, Administrators, ané 
International. Chicago. 

Feb. 14-16: Annual meeting, Natl. Cow 
cil on Teacher Retirement, NEA. Atlanti 
City. 

Feb. 15-20: Annual convention, Ameti 
can Assn. of School Administrators, NE 
Atlantic City. NEA groups meeting wit 
AASA during its national convention in) 
clude: American Educational Researd 
Assn., Dept. of Classroom Teachers, Dep 
of Rural Education, Dept. of Home Eq 
nomics, Natl. Art Education Assn., Nat 
Council of Administrative Women, a 
Natl. School Public Relations Assn. 

Feb. 21-22: Spring meeting, Defe 
Commission, NEA. Atlantic City. 

Feb. 23-27: dist annual convention, Na 
Assn. of Secondary-School Principals, NE? 
Washington, D. C. 

Mar. 1-5: Eastern division, Music Eds 
cators Natl. Conference, NEA. Atlantij 
City. 

Mar. 3-6: 1957 nati. convention, Dept. ¢ 
Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA. Wa 
ington, D. C. 

Mar. 3-6: 12th annual natl. conferene 
Assn. for Higher Education, NEA. Chi 
cago. 

Mar. 8-9: Northwest regional confer 
ence, Dept. of Classroom Teachers, N 
Great Falls, Mont. 

Mar. 14-16: North central regional co 
ference, Dept. of Classroom Teache 
NEA. Chicago. 

Mar. 15-19: North central 
MENC, NEA. Omaha. 

Mar. 17-21: 12th annual _ conferend 
Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum De 
velopment, NEA. St. Louis. 

Mar. 20-23: 5th natl. convention, Nai 
Science Teachers Assn., NEA. Clevelai 

Mar. 23-27: Southwestern  divisi0 
MENC, NEA. Denver. 

Mar. 24-27: Annual meeting, Dept. 


divisio 
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Elementary School Principals, NEA. Cin- 
cnnati. 

Mar. 27-29: Midwest district, American 
Assn. for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, NEA. Detroit. 

Mar. 28-30: 35th annual meeting, Natl. 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, NEA. 
Philadelphia. 

Mar. 28-30: Southwest regional confer- 
ence, Dept. of Classroom Teachers, NEA. 
Fresno, Calif. 

Mar. 29-Apr. 1: 
Natl. Assn. of Women Deans and Coun- 
selors, NEA. San Francisco. 

Apr. 1-6: Southern district convention, 
AAHPER, NEA. Asheville, N. C. 

Apr. 2-6: Northwest division, MENC, 
NEA. Boise, Idaho. 

Apr. 3-5: Northern New England region- 
al conference on administrative leadership 
serving community schools, jointly spon- 
sored by AASA and the Dept. of Rural 
Education, NEA. North Conway, N.H. 

Apr. 4: NEA centennial birthday party. 

Apr. 7-9: Southwest regional conference 
on administrative leadership serving com- 
munity schools, AASA and the Dept. of 
Rural Education, NEA. Oklahoma City. 

Apr. 7-2: Midwest regional conference 
on administrative leadership serving com- 
munity schools, AASA and the Department 
of Rural Education, NEA. Des Moines. 

Apr. 7-11: Eastern district conference, 
AAHPER, NEA. New York. 

Apr. 10-13: Central district convention, 
AAHPER, NEA. St. Louis. 

Apr. 11-13: Northeast regional confer- 
ence, Dept. of Classroom Teachers, NEA. 
Washington, D. C. 

Apr. 13-16: Southwest district conven- 
tion, AAHPER, NEA. Long Beach, Calif. 

Apr. 14-17: Western division, MENC, 
NEA. Pasadena, Calif. 

Apr. 23-26: 19th annual 
American Industrial Arts 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Apr. 23-27: 35th annual convention of 
the Internatl. Council for Exceptional 
Children, NEA. Pittsburgh. 

Apr. 24-27: Northwest district conven- 
tion, AAHPER, NEA. Great Falls, Mont. 

Apr. 26-30: Southern division, MENC, 
NEA. Miami, Fla. 

Apr. 28-May 10: Protestant church lab- 
oratory on group development and church 
leadership, cosponsored by the Natl. Coun- 
cl of Churches and the Natl. Training 
Laboratories, Adult Education Service, 
NEA. Green Lake, Wis. 


convention, 
Assn., NEA. 


Outstanding Young Man 


Tue 10 outstanding young men of 
1956 were named by the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce last month. 
Included in the roster was 30-year-old 
Millard Harmon, teacher of science 
and mathematics at Weeks Junior High 
School, Newton, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Harmon was chosen for his out- 
sanding contributions to his profes- 
sion and to the general welfare. A 
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Annual _ convention, * 








panel of 13 judges made the annual 
selection. The Junior Chamber has 
sponsored the selections since 1938. 

Mr. Harmon is an NEA and NspRa 
member. 


Chief State School Officers 


Lioyp J. AN- 
DREWS was elected 
state superintend- 
ent of public 
instruction for 
Washington in 
the November 
general election. 
He took office on 
January 16. 

Mr. Andrews 
served in the state 
senate as member from Spokane. Pre- 
viously he had taught in the Washing- 
ton public schools. He succeeds Pearl 
A. Wanamaker, former NEA president. 


Byron F. STet- 
LER was elected 
state superintend- 
ent of public in- 
struction for Ne- 
vada last Novem- 
ber. The Univer- 
sity of Nevada 
graduate fills the 
two remaining 
years of the un- 
expired term of 
office of Glenn A. Duncan, who died 
last June. 


HARRIET MILLER 
in January took 
office as Montana 
superintendent of 
public instruction 
for a four-year 
term. 

Elected last No- 
vember, Miss Mill- 
er was associate 
dean of students 
at Montana State 





University. She is a graduate of Whit- 
man College [Washington] and _ holds 
her MA from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 
Condon. 


She succeeds Mary M. 


MARION L. 
Brooks became 
superintendent of 
public instruction 
for Arizona on 
January 1. In the 
November gener- 
al election Mr. 
Brooks was re- 
turned to the of- 
fice he had held 
for three earlier 
(Continued on page 124) 











Flying Makes 
The World Smaller 


Bringing peoples and places closer 
together the world over is one of the 
nicest things about running an inter- 
national airline. Pan American knows 
that teachers share this common 
effort to better understanding. PAA’s 
educational services are designed to 
help you and your students reach 
out to broader horizons. If your 
answers to any of the following ques- 
tions are “‘Yes,’”’ then perhaps you'll 
find our materials useful. 


PAA EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES 
@ Are you education- 
travel minded? 


¢ Do you need aviation 
education materials? 


e Are your students 
model airplane fans? 


e If so, complete and 


4 
i 
George Gardner i 
Supt., Educational Services ; 
Pan American World Airways i 
P. O. Box 1908, New York 17, N. Y. : 
! 

1 

! 

1 

\ 

| 

| 

1 

1 

| 

| 

! 

1 

1 

1 


Adventures in Education, a guide to 

educational travel abroad. . .... O 
Aviation Education materials folder . . 0 
PAA-Load (model aircraft) rules book . 0 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Pencils- 
Se CON PENNE RS — 5 


like 
children- 


are 
different 


DIXON TICONDEROGA 13 


DIXON 


provides a pencil for 
each stage of the 
child’s development 


BEGINNERS +308, '%,” diameter of 
wood, .166 diameter of lead, black 


finish. 


For teaching fundamentals; 
large with thick, soft lead. 


LADDIE #304, '4,” diameter of wood, 
136 diameter of lead, blue finish. 


For easy transition from beginner 
to more advanced writing. 


TICONDEROGA #1388 No. 2, standard 
size, yellow finish. 


Favorite of advanced students and 
teachers alike. 


extra 


ana Re * = 


Dixon School Pencils are origi- 
nated under supervision of expert 
handwriting teachers and have 
specs! LEADFAST® construction. 


For sample kit and complete informa- | 
| tion on the Dixon School line, write: | 
1_ (Specify your grade.) | 


terms, from 1949 to 1955. He succeeds 
Clifton L. Harkins. 


NEA Appointments 


SIpNEY Dorros 
of Baltimore is 
the new director 
of the NEA Divi- 
sion of Publica- 
tions. Mr. Dorros 
held a similar 
position with the 
Maryland State 
Teachers Associa- 
tion. Previously 
he had been prin- 

cipal of Rolling Terrace Elementary 
School in Montgomery County, Mary- 
land. 


Eric F. Ruopes of Rockville, Mary- 
land, fills the newly created position of 
NEA salary consultant. Mr. Rhodes 
was executive secretary of the Mont- 
gomery County Education Association 
in Maryland. At NEA, his major re- 
sponsibility will be the promotion of 
teacher welfare by working directly 


with local and state education associa- 
tions on the improvement of teacher. 
salary schedules. 


GLEN Rosinson of Nashville has 
been named as assistant director of the 
NEA Research Division. Dr. Robinson 
was assistant to the president of George 
Peabody College for Teachers, as wel] 
as instructor in school administration, 
Previously he had been on the staff of 
the Southern States Cooperative Pro. 
gram in Educational Administration 
at Nashville. 


Roy K. WILSON is acting director of 
the NEA Division of Press and Radio 
Relations. Mr. Wilson previously 
served as assistant director of the divi- 
sion, which was headed by Belmont 
Farley until his retirement on Decem- 
ber 1. 


Tuomas A. ERHARD, director of pub- 
lic relations for the Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, Public Schools, has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of the NEA 
Division of Press and Radio Relations, 


50 Years for the National Parent-Teacher 


OF, VERIN NATIONAL PARENT. 
TEACHER MAGAZINE 


Sdoastionst 3 Dept., Pencil Sales | Division—EDN-2 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City 3, N. J. 
i itheliaieske showing 


various cover designs ond 


_ title changes from 
apg Bete 


* Many of ak photographs 
“were made from magazines 
in the treasured archwe 


© files of the Notional Congress 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


»- Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I tell 
you what to write, where and how to sell: 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 
7464 Clark St., Dept. 34B, Chicago 26, Ill. 


(from left) Eva Grant, editor; Ralf 
H. Ojemann, associate editor; and M 

Newton P. Leonard, chairman of thi 
board of directors. The magazine 

a circulation of 400,000 copies monthl 


NoveMBER 1956 marked the golden-s, 
jubilee of the National Parent-Teach- ~ 
er, official publication of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Shown with the anniversary display are 


| 
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Classroom Teachers National 
Conference 


Newark, Delaware, will attract class- 
room teachers from all parts of the 
country July 7-19, when the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers will 
hold its 14th classroom teachers na- 
tional conference at the University of 
Delaware. 

The conference will feature out- 
standing speakers on topics of concern 
to educators. Participants will have a 
choice of courses in areas of profes- 
sional and personal development, as 
well as varied recreational activities. 

While the conference is designed to 
meet the needs of the classroom teach- 
er, all members of the NEA are invited 
to participate. Two hours of credit will 
be available. 


International Relations 


ConTINUED efforts in the area of in- 
ternational relations were reported by 
the NEA Committee on International 
Relations last month. 

In a review of activities by various 
NEA units, the committee reported a 
large number of foreign visitors to the 
new education center in Washington, 
NEA representation at more than 35 
international conferences during the 
past three years, and a continuing 
program of publications. 


SUMMER SESSION 
FIRST TERM 


SECOND TERM 


History of the Past Century 


Tuis list was prepared by Carolyn 
Guss of the Audio-Visual Center at In- 
diana University, Bloomington. Fur- 
ther information can be obtained from 
the distributors of these materials (in- 
dicated by the numbers in parentheses 
and listed below) or your nearest au- 
dio-visual center. 

Age of Reform. Filmstrip, 40 frames. 
b&w. Shows important political and 
economic reforms in America, mainly 
1880-1912, Gr. 5-12 college, adult. (7) 

America’s Stake in Asia. Filmstrip, 57 
frames. b&w. Surveys the importance of 
Asia to the U.S., describes the growing 
nationalism and recent political devel- 
opments in Asia, and emphasizes the 
political and economic factors which 
can make Asian nations receptive to 
communism. Gr. 7-12, college, adult. 
(5) 

Changing Americans. Filmstrip, 60 
frames. bkw. Traces American way of 
life from about 1900 to the present, em- 
phasizing sociological changes. Gr. 10- 
12, college, adult. (5) 

Development of Communication. 


Motion picture, 11 min. sd. b&w. Gr. 
7-12, college, adult. (2) i 

The Egypt of Today. Tape, 141% 
min. One of a series of 25 dramatic 
programs presenting history as it re- 
lates to recent problems. Gr. 10-12, 
college, adult. (3) 

Germany, Key to Europe. Motion 
picture, 21 min. sd. b&w. Shows how 
events since World War II have made 
Germany an arena of conflict between 
two ideologies. Gr. 10-12, college, adult. 
(4) 

Land of Heartbreak. Motion picture, 
20 min. sd. color. Documents the deso- 
lation in Korea caused by modern war- 
fare. Gr. 10-12, college, adult. (6) 

United States Expansion. Three mo- 
tion pictures, 1314 min. each. sd. b&w 
or color. Presents the historical back- 
ground of American expansion into 
Florida, Texas, the far Southwest, and 
Oregon. Gr. 7-12, college. (1) 

Distributors: (1) Coronet Films, Coro- 
net Bldg., Chicago 1. (2) Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. (3) Indiana University Ra- 
dio and Television Service, Bloomington, 
Ind. (4) National Film Board of Canada, 
1270 Ave. of the Americas, New York 20. 
(5) New York Times, Office of Education- 
al Activities, 229 W. 43rd St., New York 
36. (6) Pocket Testament League, 156 
5th Ave., New York 10. (7) Yale Uni- 
versity Press, Film Service, 386 4th Ave., 
New York 16. 


SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 
FOR TEACHERS 


Over 700 employers, listing thousands of 


summer jobs, invite teachers to apply for 


June 17-July 20/ July 22-Aug. 24 


GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished 
faculty 

UNDERGRADUATE WORK in more 
than 1000 outstanding courses 


LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RE- 
SEARCH facilities of highest quality 


SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and INSTITUTES 


RECREATION—symphony and _ other 
concerts — plays — excursions — lectures 
— golf — tennis — swimming — fishing — 
—campus in an outstanding cultural 
center located in the cool and refreshing 
Land of 10,000 Lakes 


For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session, 
718 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOT 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee. 
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summer work 
JOBS AVAILABLE FROM COAST TO COAST 
in 
@ RESORT HOTELS 
© SUMMER CAMPS 
® SUMMER RESORTS ®@ INDUSTRIES 


® NATIONAL PARKS @ RESTAURANTS 
@ TRANSPORTATION COMPANIES 


@ RANCHES 
© BUSINESSES 


and many others 


Listed in the all new 1957 (sixth) edition of the 





“SUMMER EMPLOYMENT DIRECTORY” 


New with the 1957 edition: Employers list 
specific jobs to be filled 


MAKE YOUR VACATION PAY FOR ITSELF 


To: National Directory Service, Box 65, Winton Place Station, 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


1 enclose $2.00 for the 1957 Summer Employment Directory #15. 





BOOKS WHICH HELP| 
CHILDREN UNDERSTAND 


JIMMIE GOES TO CHURCH 


by Gladys Rhiner 
Pictures by Janet Smalley 


Going to the worship service for the 
first time is a thrilling event for the child, 
but it can also be uninteresting and 
confusing. This book will help the child 
understand the things that happen in a 
church worship service. 


The book is based on sound educa- 
tional principles and has large, easy-to- 
read type. [Illustrations in color and 
black and white make the book interest- 
ing as well as educational. Ages 3-5. 
Regular edition, board binding, 60¢; Li- 
brary edition, cloth binding, $1.00 


LISTEN TO THE NIGHT 


by Furn Kelling 


Pictures by Mariel Wilhoite 
Turner 


Listen to the Night will help the child 
understand the sounds he hears at night. 
The more common sounds are identified 
by appealing “sound words” so that the 
child can say them and associate them 
with their cause, 


Through reading this book and un- 
derstanding the sounds, the child will 
find security in the “friendly dark.” Of 
interest to children ages 2-8. Regular 
edition, board binding, 60¢; Library edi- 
tion, cloth binding, $1.00 


At your book dealers now 





“European Odyssey” Tour in 1957 


13 countries — 57 days -$1080 
To Europe on new liner, ‘EMPRESS OF “BRITAIN, 
May 28. 


Return by ISLANDIC AIRLINES, July 23. 
Professor Arne Brekke, Norse Dept. 
Luther College Decorah, Iowa 





TEACHERS 


California offers YOU the most in high salaries, 
starting at $3800 to $5000 depending on train- 
ing and experience. Liberal retirement and 
tenure. California is hiring NOW for September. 
Write us for information. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 
453 S. Spring Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
For those with Master's Degree. 


Will train B.A. or B.S. graduates. 
WRITE: 


B‘nai B'rith Youth Organization 
1129 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


JULY 1—AUG. 7 SALTILLO 


MEXICO 


Mary F. Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


(Registrar in charge of enrollments) 


Pacific Coast 
Teachers Agency 


MEMBER N.AT.A 


Good Positions * 


Conducted tours 1957 
8 weeks—14 countries 


EUROP 


Round-trip by air. $1283 all-inclusive. All tours 
include Italy and Scandinavia. Private luxury 
bus on Continent. England-Norway North Sea 
Steamer crossing. Three departures: June 7, 
14, 21. Write: 
Prof. Loring D. Knecht 
(French Dept. St. Olaf College) 
P.O. Box 350, Northfield, Minn. 


ANATIONAL SERVICE Efficient, reliable 


and _ personalized 

service for teachers 
A L 8 E 34 T and schools. Under 

direct Albert man- 
Teachers Agency agement for three 
Original Albert—Since 1885 SORCTAROMS, 
25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Placements in public, 
private and preparatory 
schools as well as colleges. 


HORNING Situations open in N.Y.. 
TEACHERS A emeieeeenete é 


NO REGISTRATION FEE. 


140] 4,(@ M@Phone BERWYN 1232 
DEVON, PENNA. 


NEW WORLD-WIDE SUMMER 


PLACEMENT DIRECTORY 
Contains 100’s of opportunities to help you 
travel, earn, and learn while you vacation. 
Includes overseas study awards, summer 
theatres, dude ranches, earning trips to 
Europe, Industries, etc. All States, 18 For- 
eign Countries. Act fast, rush $2. 

CRUSADE—Dept. NW 


Box 99, Greenpoint Station, Brooklyn 22, WN. Y. 


Enroll Now 
1114 State Street 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


* Qe tha Valley of the Seon” 


SERVING ARIZONA and the GREAT SOUTHWEST 


Go Gg. 


A TEACHER OF HOME ECONOM 
OR INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
You can obtain the following 
ful publications of the NEA Dept. 
Home Economics from NEA, 1201 1 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Prig 
quoted are for single copies and 
ject to discounts on quantity lots 
the same item and issue. Cash mustj 
company orders of $1 or less. 
Organizations for the Home Eco 
ics Teacher. DHE Topics—1 (bookl 
published 


tions helpful to the home-econor 
teacher, Dec. 1954. 15p. 25¢. 

The Teaching of Consumer Ed 
tion, DHE Topics—2. Mar. 1955. ¥ 
25¢. 

Community Resources for He 
Economics Teaching, DHE Topic 
Nov. 1955. 15p. 25¢. 

Homemaking Education for 
Young Adolescent, DHE Topics—4: 
Alberta D. Hill. Feb. 1956. 15p. 2 

Budgeting for Better Teaching} 
Homemaking, DHE Topics—5 by Mi 
jorie Paulsen Hilton. Emphasizes @ 
importance of budgeting and plan 
in improving the environment 
teaching homemaking. Nov. 1956. I 
25¢. 

Evaluation for the Improvement 
Family Living. Assists homemaki 
teachers in evaluating student gro 
and the effectiveness of their program 
1955. 15p. 50¢. 

Home Economics in the Seconda 
School, Bulletin of the Natl. Assn. 
Secondary-School Principals. Oct. 1% 
No. 196. 124p. $1.50. Order from N 
an NEA department. 

Time Management and the Hon 
Economics Teacher. 1954. 


Orper the following from this N 
department: American Industrial 
Assn., Box 2350, Buffalo 23: 

Art and Industry: Their Chal 
to Education by Henry Herrm 
First in a proposed series of public 
tions dealing with significant proble 


biannually by the D@ 
of Home Economics) . List of organ 


15p. 50¢ : 


(1 


and aspects of the profession. 1956. 1 . 


25¢. 

The Industrial Arts Teacher. ? 
lished five times during the school ye 
$3. Membership in atAa includes 
scription to the magazine, Free ct 
upon request. 

Problems and Issues in Industri 
Arts Teacher Education. Yearbook 
5. 1956. 233p. $4. 

Superior Practices in Industrial 4 
Teacher Education. Yearbook No. 
1955. 182p. $4. 
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A NEW SERIES 


for the 
Elementary Classroom Teacher 


V inexpensive 
V helpful 
V readable 
\/ dependable 
V colorful 


(1) TEACHING DENTAL HEALTH 


Contents 


What Teachers Should 
Know about Dental 
Health, Teaching Dental 
Health, Resource Material 


(2) CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


Contents 


Story Plays, Quiet Games, 
Active Games, Body Me- 
chanics, Stunts and 
Tumbling, Films and 
Books 


-/ Contents 


An Approach to Better 
Learning, Taking the 
Classroom Out-of-doors, 
Outdoor Education Lab- 
oratories for Schools, 
School Camping, Re- 
sources for Outdoor Edu- 
cation. 


A Joint Committee of the AAHPER 
and The Classroom Teachers (NEA) 


AAHPER Publication-Sales 
1201 - 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


NONI, DI ici cncinncceneatinnmpenes 75¢ 
Classroom Activities, 64p. ..-..-.--. DM Dencnccssnn 


Outdoor Education, 32p. --.-.-..--.- 75¢ 


(2-9 copies of one title, 10% doscount; 
10 or more, 20%) 


1 enclose a check () Please bill me () 
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Both Ends Okay, Tho 

Lewis GANNETT, who retired last 
October after 27 years as book re- 
viewer for the New York Herald 
Tribune, recalls a statement once 
made by a 12-year-old guest review- 
er. Discussing a book called Bing, 
the child had written: 

“Very good, but too long in the 
middle.” 

—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Truism 
Nothing increases your knowledge 
Like having a son in college. 
—ED COLEMAN, Anniston, Ala. 


Success Story 


One day I asked my fourth-grad- 
ers to explain the meaning of the 
word “succeed.” 

“Well, it’s like in that old say- 
ing,” Danny replied. “If at first you 
don’t succeed, why try again?” 

—BARBARA HUNT, St. Louis. 


Bon(er) Mots 
I showed my six-year-old bilin- 
gual children a picture of a man 
mowing the lawn, and asked them 
what he was doing. 
“Erasing the grass,” said Pedro. 


“What did you do today?” Janie’s 
mother inquired after her child’s 
first day at school. 

“Oh, we just unrolled.” 

—LELA K. WALTRIP, Artesia, N. 
Mex. 


Whinny, Place, or Show 
RALPH’s essay on ‘“‘Horses” ended 
with these classic lines: “Horses are 
large and strong. Horses pull wag- 
ons. Horses are also quite useful 
around race tracks.” 


_ —MARGARET B. 


joyce, Stark 


School, Livonia, Mich. 


Just Following Directions 

I rounp him in the wash room, 
with little bits of paper around his 
feet. 

“What have you been doing?” I 
demanded. 

He pointed to the words on the 
paper-towel dispenser: 

Pull down—tear up. 

—CHARLES PREWITT, Abilene, 
Texas. 


Are You 


TRY THESE DAVI 
PUBLICATIONS 


Locating Teaching Materials 
(1 National Tape Recording Cata- 
log, Second Edition $1.00 


0 Criteria for Business-Sponsored 
Educational Films 

(0 Guide to Films in Human Rela- 
tions $1.00 

(] Guide to Films in Economic 
Education 

Planning School Buildings 

Planning Schools for Use of Audio- 

Visual Materials 

C No. 1, CLASSROOMS 

(10 No. 2, AUDITORIUMS 


(0 No. 3, THE AV INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS CENTER 

(0 No. 4, AV CENTERS IN COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES $1.50 

Filmstrip — More Take-Home Learning 

Through Controlled Ventilation 

0 Filmstrip 

(CD Filmstrip with recording 


$1.00 


$1.00 
$1.00 


$5.00 
$8.50 


Administering an AV Program 


(0 The School Administrator and 
His Audio-Visual Program, 
Yearbook $3.75 

(0 Evaluative Criteria for Audio- 
Visual Instructional Materials 
Services. (Single copies free; 
write for prices of quantity 
orders.) 


Getting Day-to-Day Help 
(0 Audio-Visual Instruction — of- 


ficial magazine of DAVI $4.00 
free with $5.00 membership in DAVI 


Remittance of 


Order From: DAVI 
National Education Association 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 








ITH the eagerness of a gourmet, 

this editor seeks metaphors, 
similes, and other examples of effective 
word imagery in education. Disap- 
pointingly few appear in our JOURNAL 
manuscripts or, for that matter, in 
other magazine articles. Served more 
often are what Idaho’s John Booth 
calls ‘‘platitudes on the half-shell, with 
cliché dressing.” From our collection 
of colorful figures of speech on edu- 
cation, we share a few with you. 


William Jennings Bryan: “The 
boy who drops out of school under 
the delusion that the money he can 
earn will be worth more to him than an 
education makes a fatal mistake. As 
the woodchopper can afford to stop 
chopping long enough to keep his 
axe sharp, so the student can afford to 
postpone money-earning long enough 
to complete his education.” 


E. H. Chapin: “Do not ask if a 
man has been thru college; ask if 
a college has been thru him.” 


Clark Robinson’s analogy between 
the student-instructor relationship in 
flying and the student-teacher relation- 
ship in development of self-discipline: 
“Flying lessons begin on the ground. 
Instructor and student discuss basic 
principles of flight; the student be- 
comes familiar with the operation of 
controls on the plane. 

“Then, in a plane equipped with 
dual controls, the student learns to 
fly by flying. The pilot-instructor grad- 
ually releases controls of the trainer 
plane to the student, beginning with 
the simpler skills. Greater responsi- 
bility is given as the student demon- 
strates his ability, but the instructor 
is always sitting by, making sugges- 
tions, ready to take over the controls 
when danger is imminent. Takeoffs, 
tho safe, will not be perfect; control 
in flight, erratic; landings, unduly 
bumpy. But learnings continue; the 
student solos; and gradually he be- 
comes a skilled pilot. 

“In terms of this analogy, the auto- 
cratic school fails to teach self-control 
because it assumes that the student 
can learn to fly merely by going along 


128 


as a passenger. The permissive school 
fails because it says, in effect, “You 
want to fly? Here’s the plane. Take 
_ 


Said Sir T. Browne: “The wise 
carry their knowledge as they do 
their watches, not for display but 
for use.” 


Thomas Jefferson’s advice to his 
daughter on “harmony in the married 
state,” can be applied to teacher-admin- 
istrator relationships: ‘Tho opposition 
in a single instance will hardly of 
itself produce alienation, yet every- 
one has his pouch into which all these 
little oppositions are put; while that 
is filling, the alienation is insensibly 
going on, and when filled it is com- 
plete. It would puzzle either to say 
why; because no one difference of 
opinion has been marked enough to 
produce serious effect in itself.” 


Mary Lyon, in founding Mt. 
Holyoke, planned a curriculum 
more substantial than that to 
which girls had hitherto been ex- 
posed. She declared that cultiva- 
tion of the ornamental branches 
without a thoro education was 
like polishing cork instead of 
marble. 


Devereux C. Josephs, chairman 
of President Eisenhower's Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School: 
“We are not trying to formulate a 
brilliant report. The road to inertia 
is paved with good reports. We are 
hoping to stimulate public discussion 
and action.” 


Benjamin Franklin: “An invest- 
ment in knowledge always pays 
the best interest.” 


WE ARE unable to identify the pro- 
fessor who deplored his students’ 
habit of “‘putting the heart before the 
course” or the publicity man who an- 
nounced that at a conference the brass 
would attend separate sessions from 


the polishers. 


Quoted by Arthur Rice in Na- 
tion’s Schools: ““Why is public re- 
lations like a bustle? Because it is 
an embellishment based on stern 
tealities.” 


Horace Mann, phrase-coiner: “A 
teacher has no more excuse for passion, 
because of the thousand oversights 
and cases of forgetfulness and care- 





lessness and waywardness in a 

of young children, than an orchardig 
has for indulging in fits of a 
because his fruits are acrid while thy 
are yet immature.” 

“Education is our only politic, 
safety. Outside of this ark 4] ; 
deluge.” 

“The smith . . . had a piece of itgy 
of which he said he would make y 
axe. But on heating and hardeniy 
and hammering it, it proved who} 
insufficient for an axe. ‘Well,’ gi 
he, ‘I can heat it again and make, 
hatchet.’ But by heating and tempy. 
ing it the second time, so much of th 
substance was lost in cinders . . . th 
it now proved insufficient for a hatche 
‘Well,’ said he, ‘I will at least mak 
a knife of it.’ So he heated, and trig) 
to temper it the third time, but % 
texture had been destroyed, and the 
was only a residuum of dross i 
‘Ay,’ cried he, ‘I'll heat you sew 
times hotter than before, and dow 
you into the water, and make a migh 
great hiss!’ 

“Now do you say you will hm 
scholars from whom you can mibjs 
nothing but a mighty great hiss? .. 

I reply by asking, whether you may# 
fall into the same error as did the he 

of my story. Doubtless, his piece ¢ 
iron, in the beginning, would hm 
made a very respectable hatchet; be 

by a series of over-estimates its own 
reduced it, at last, to the smallest kin} | 
of sizzle.” 

“What shall we think of: 
teacher who carries his body on) 
to the schoolroom, while his sq 
plays truant?” 

“THE teacher who has met a hw 
dred of his fellow-teachers in a publ 
assembly, and communed with the 
for days, enlightening his own jud 
ment by the results of their experient 
and kindling his own enthusiasm } 
their fires, goes back to his schot 
room with the light of a hundml 
minds in his head, and with the 2 
of a hundred bosoms burning in bs 
heart. . . . At meetings like this) 
whatever wisdom the country possess | 
on the subject of education may hk’ 
brought into common stock, and, 
self-multiplying process . . . be carried 
away by each individual.” 


‘Fo 
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THE 1957 EDITION OF 


COMPTONS Pictured Encyclopedia 


iS OFF THE PRESS! 


You've never seem anuigihing quilé, Lie it before, 


HAT simple statement can mean a great deal to you 
and to the boys and girls in your class room. Today’s 
CoMPTON’Ss has been built to help teachers meet the ex- 


1A— 
of the West 


IRN 
Golden State 


For Example: 3 of the 24 Pages 
Devoted to a Single State 


Above are shown (much reduced in size) 
three pages illustrating how clearly and 
interestingly COMPTON’S covers each of 
our 48 states. 


1. THE “HEAD PIECE” — a colorful duotone 
picture. Attracts attention; helps give 
the “feel” of each state. 


2. THE LOCATOR MAP visualizes size, shape, 
location of each state, province, conti- 
nent, country, and city of over a million 
population. (Over 300 of these maps.) 


3. OTHER MAPS — 6 for each state: Re- 
gions, Extent, Products, Notable Events, 


Places of Interest, 2-page Political Map ier learning, greater re- 1 
with index of counties, cities, towns and _ tention. Costumes shown ] 
their population. Each map is in color. are authentic. 1 

I 





NEW OPPORTUNITIES for teachers and principals, part time or during vacation 
periods. Today’s pressing educational need for greater home-school coopera- 
tion opens up financially rewarding opportunities for Compton representa- 
tives. For full information, write our Mr. Ray M. Johnson, Vice President. 


CYerst cn 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Compton Building * Chicago 10, Illinois 


PLE ra, 
ioe OFFICIALLY =) 
APPROVED “i 


Departments of Every \ 
State and City in the jf 
ay. Union Issuing V7 


“3. Approval 74>" 
“Saa> cae 


ee the Educational ¥ 


4. COLOR. COMPTON’S uses color to isolate 
elements, to emphasize important ideas, 
to make distinctions clear, to visualize 
difficult concepts, to add beauty. 


5. TEXT STORY. Each state article is divid- 
ed into two parts. The Fact Summary 
presents, for immediate use, detailed up- 
to-date information you need. The text 
story gives you the feeling of having 
been there, of having talked to its people 
about their schools, government, daily 
work, weather, places to go, their his- 
tory, their future. 


6. NOTABLE EVENTS. These color pages 
portray significant events in each state’s 
history; give students 
“memory pegs” for eas- 


Please send me, without obligation, a complimentary copy 
of your new brochure about the 1957 Edition of Compton's 
“Compton's Today’ — also information about your new four- 
fold service program for meeting the pressing needs of 
today’s schools. 





acting requirements of larger enrollments, insufficient 
instructional materials, increased library usage, and 
the broadened scope of the schools’ modern program. 


Notable Events 


os an 





7. TEACHING PICTURES. Each state article 
contains pictures of state capitol, uni- 
versity, typical scenery, tourist attrac- 
tions, agricultural and industrial activi- 
ties, public improvements, historic 
shrines. 


8. OTHER COLORFUL VISUAL AIDS. Charts, 
diagrams, graphs develop research 
skills, clarify complicated subjects. 


Naturally, showing you only three of the 
thousands of pages in the 1957 CoMPTON’s 
can convey merely a suggestion of how much 
it can mean to you and to your students. For 
more complete information about it mail the 
coupon for our new brochure, “COMPTON’S 
TODAY.” 


_ peasenceesaemm 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Dept. NEA-2, 
1000 North Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
STATION 


NC 9 4BSI0 


cS. 





£ 


jese 16 Fine Institut 


pfit from the well-planned academic and recregj 


brograms—and the exceptional vacation opportunities —f 
by these Schools. Send for summer bulletins describing eg 
tuition fees, living accommodations and natural adva 
Rocky Mountain Schools will extend you a cordial 
welcome. 


© ADAMS STATE COLLEGE Alamosa, 


Summer Session, June 10 to August 16—First Term, June 10 to 
Second Term, July 15 to August 16. 


Glocier Notional p E. 
ork J oO BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY Pro 


Summer Session, June 10 to August 16—First Term, June 10 to 
Second Term, July 15 to August 16. 


COLORADO AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL 
COLLEGE Fort ¢ 


Summer Session, June 17 to August 9—First Term, June 17 to 
Second Term, July 15 to August 9. 


COLORADO COLLEGE Colorado 


Summer Session, June 17 to August 9—First Term, June 17 to 
Second Term, July 15 to August 9—Special Education Courses, 
to July 12; July 15 to August 9. 


COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION Gr 
Presession, June 10 to June 20; Regular Session, June 22 to A 


EASTERN MONTANA COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Two Five-Week Periods, June 10 to July 12; July 15 to Augul 
Three Three-Week Workshop Sessions, June 10 to 28; July 
July 22 to August 9. 


IDAHO STATE COLLEGE Pe 
Summer Session, June 10 to August 2. 
MONTANA STATE COLLEGE 


Summer Session, June 18 to August 23—First Term, June 18 to 
Second Term, July 22 to August 23. 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session, June 17 to August 23—First Term, June 17 to 
Second Term, July 22 to August 23. 


NEW MEXICO WESTERN COLLEGE Sil 


Driver Education Workshops, May 27 to 31—Regular Session, J 
August 2—Postsession, August 5 to 23. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Summer Session, June 14 to August 24—First Term, June 14 to 
Second Term, July 22 to August 24—Three-week Terms, July 1 
19; July 22 to August 9. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER Denver, € 
Summer Session, June 24 to August 23 

UNIVERSIT# OF IDAHO 
Summer Session, June 17 to August 9 

UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


Summer Session, June 10 to August 16—First Term, June 10 to 
Second Term, July 15 to August 16. 


UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Summer Session, June 10 to August 16—First Term, June 10 to 
Second Term, July 15 to August 16. 


WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF COLORADO 


Presession, June 10 to June 21—Reaular Session, June 24 to 
Music Camp, August 11 to August 23. 
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